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Indictment 


Too bad that you had to drag out the old saw about 
music reading when practically everyone in the music 
education world has decided that “there ain’t no such 
animal.” Too bad, I say, because it only whets this 
old believer’s appetite for another quarrel on the 
threadbare subject. Like a good many other youngsters 
years ago, I believed that it was possible to teach chil- 
dren to read music with ease and fluency. I still believe 
it, though I am conscious of the fact that it is old- 
fashioned to say so. Nearly everyone still agrees that 
we should teach children to read music, but nobody 
does anything about it. In my first twenty-five years 
of experience in teaching children to love, enjoy, and 
participate in music we were fairly successful in our 
efforts. But the past twenty-five years have been dif- 
ferent because no one has wanted to take the time 
to do the job. It seems much more important (and 
certainly easier) to let children play with rhythm in- 
struments, learn to play the piano with light effects, go 
to sleep to the accompaniment of beautiful music 
coming from recordings, and sing songs learned by 
rote or through guesswork. If the teacher of music in 
the first three or four early elementary school grades 
would get down to brass tacks and give children some 
ears to hear with and some eyes to see with the matter 
of music reading would take care of itself. I still am 
not too old to believe in “first things first” when 
foundations and backgrounds are wanted. 


GEorGE Oscar BOWEN, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Redeemed 


Why, oh why, do our music magazines persist in 
giving us cover photographs like that on the October 
Music Journal? Isn’t there a little boy living some- 
where who owns a collie, practices in the woods (or 
even on a rail fence), and who plays the trumpet with- 
out puffing his cheeks? Surely there are now enough 
boys with correct embouchures to provide your photog- 
rapher with a subject and at the same time give him 
opportunity for those corny “human interest” poses 
so dear to the art editor’s heart! If you must have 
covers of that kind, please send your photographer 
to Canada and we'll try to arrange for an Eskimo 
practising on a walrus tusk (with correct embouchure, 
of course) with a trained seal conspicuously in the 
foreground. 


Roserr A. ROSEVEAR, 
University of Toronto. 


After my “blast” concerning the October cover of 
Music Journal it is only fitting that 1 congratulate 
you on the November cover. I hope we will have more 
pictures of this type. 


Rospert A. ROSEVEAR, 
University of Toronto. 
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ig ware months ago we sent to you, our readers, 
a letter in which we invited you to comment on 
our general editorial policy and on specific aspects of 
it that are of interest to you. Your response was most 
generous and we assure you of our appreciation for 
your letters. 

First, thanks for the expressions of approval and 
praise. We could fill many pages with reprints of 
letters saying nice things about the content and ap- 
pearance of Music Journal. Instead, we have carefully 
filed them close at hand so that they will be easily 
accessible on those days when everything goes wrong 
and no one says anything good to or about us. 


r. our editorial letter we said that it is our pufpose 
to publish a magazine that will have real interest 
for the musical amateur, the fellow for whom all the 
professionals — performers, composers, teachers, etc. — 
exist. In the past we have directed our contents prin- 
cipally to musicians on the professional level. As we 
expand our policy to include the amateur it seems 
to us that the professional will be even more interested 
in what we present because it is headed toward the 
very people upon whom he depends for his living. 

Frankly, we believe that the professional music 
field is well serviced with periodicals for the music 
specialist — the performer, teacher, organist, choir- 
master, etc. The amateur is the most neglected person 
in the whole music scene — and at the same time the 
most important one. 

Strangely enough, we have received several letters 
which said, in effect, “I am not interested in a magazine 
for amateurs. I am beyond that point. What I want is a 
lot of articles having to do with my own field (choir 
directing, instrumental instruction, etc.)” We respect 
the demand for material of that kind and will con- 
tinue to supply it as in the past. But we believe that 
we have an even more important job ahead, that of 
presenting the picture of music as it functions in the 
lives of millions of people who want it for daily 
pleasure and enjoyment — not as a means of livelihood. 
They want music because of their love for it. They 
are “amateurs” in the true sense of the word. 


OW do these amateurs really feel about music? 
H We are not aware of any substantial study of 
their attitudes, their intimate, personal reactions. 
Within a short time we will announce the first of a 
series of nation-wide studies of attitudes toward music. 
A “pre” announcement will be found on page 23 of 
this issue. 

Just what do we expect to learn? We haven't the 
slightest idea. That’s why the studies will be made. 
We hope to provide to the professional field, for its 
use and guidance, the first organized survey of what 
young people really feel about listening to music, about 
performing music, and about studying music. 
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I. your present 
mouthpiece a 
help, or a 
hindrance ? 


PARIS 


Chances are you will play better with a new Vandoren! 
Leblanc artist Napoleon Cerminara, of the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, says: “At least two thirds of our student 
and professional clarinetists are handicapped for want of a 
really good mouthpiece . . . one that will actually help them 
play their best. I particularly recommend the new Vandorens, 
for their acoustically correct design and precision work- 
manship. The 2RV facing is my personal favorite.” 


Vandoren meets three basic requirements 


According to mouthpiece expert Cerminara, these are: (1) 
Sonority—a full bodied, true clarinet tone; (2) Intonation— 
evenly balanced in all registers and at every dynamic; (3) 
Control—suflicient resistance, yet with flexibility. 


Superb Vandoren workmanship 


Absolute uniformity of tip and side 
rails. Hand craftsmanship at its very 
finest. Bore and chamber dimensions 
provide an ideal acoustical match 
for any well designed clarinet. 


Free trial offer 


When mailing 
coupon, indicate 
if you would like 
to try a Vandoren 
mouthpiece for 
several days 
without obliga- 
tion. Wide range 
of newest facings 
(both clarinet 
and saxophone). 


G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


[1 Interested in trial offer. Send name 
of nearest Vandoren dealer. 
Send free booklet on embouchure and 
tone production. 

ADDRESS. 

STATE 


OMBINING the pastoral and 
musical life has been no trick 


for Ami Miller, a_ retired band 
teacher from Seattle and Spokane, 
Washington. Mr. Miller, who has a 
farm in Fennville, Mich., describes 
himself as a “bugle-call farmer.” An 
8o-acre farm and a help shortage led 
the bandsman to train his cows to 
answer a bugle call so he wouldn't 
have to walk down to the pasture 
after them. 

“I started this bugle call business 
several years ago,” he explained. 
“For awhile, the cows. didn’t re- 
spond, but then I took the bugle 
out in the field and blew it close 
to their ears and led them back into 
the barn with music like the pied 
piper. 
“Finally, they caught on and at 
times have come home from as far 
as a mile away when. I blow the 
chow call. 

“Sometimes,” he sagely concluded, 
“I’m almost convinced that it’s easier 


‘to teach music to.cows than to 


people.” 


Audience participation has been 
coming to the foreground in musical 
program planning. The latest is Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera, 
which recently had a performance in 
Cleveland. The audience learns 
three simple songs during the second 
act intermission, and joins in the 
opera production of the final act. 
The British composer widely 
known for his Ceremony of Carols 
and the opera Peter Grimes, and his 
latest work will open on Broadway 
later this season. What’ll you bet 
New Yorkers will get just as much 
fun out of helping make an opera as 
did the Cleveland audience? 


Los Angeles, which has had a sym- 
phony orchestra since 1919, must be 
a good place for musicians. Five 
men of the original personnel are 
still with the organization, 13 have 
been members for twenty years or 
more, and more than 50 per cent of 
the musicians have been playing 
with the group for more than five 
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seasons. Evidently the Hollywood 
doctrine of “it’s gotta be new and 
different” doesn’t influence every- 
thing in the area. 

Periodically somebody comes out 
with a statement that something 
ought to be done to get American 
audiences to listen to contemporary 
music. Always there are the usual 
rows, the standard squawks that it’s 
hard to listen to, doesn’t always make 
sense, and won’t pay off at the box 
office. 

Well, we'll stick out a long neck 
and assert that audiences all over the 
country are hearing a lot of modern 
music. It is billed with surprising 
frequency, which would indicate that 
people expect one such number on 
almost every program. 

Take the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
for instance. Conductor Eugene 
Ormandy has slated a number of 
premieres this winter, including Mil- 
haud’s Symphony No. 1, William 
Schuman’s Symphony No. 3, Min- 
nini’s Arioso, Borowski’s Symphony 
No. 2, and Toch’s Music for Bari- 
tone and Orchestra. On the Amer- 
ican composer side of the list this 
same orchestra recently played Han- 
son’s Pastorale for Oboe and Or- 
chestra and will do Creston’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 and Copland’s Clarinet 
Concerto later in the season. These 
are all first performances. Through- 
out the United States Honegger, 
Schoenberg, Bartok, and a long and 
impressive list of other moderns ap- 
pear on programs side by side with 
traditional symphonic scores. 

Contemporary composers are sin- 
gularly fortunate in having available 
a number of large symphony orches- 
tras, technically and musically well 
trained, which can give adequate per- 
formance to a new work. When one 
remembers the botched first perform- 
ances given to some of Mozart’s and 
Beethoven’s works, often before 
comparatively small audiences, it is 
evident that the status of the com- 
poser has improved considerably in 
the past one hundred and fifty years. 


"Just by way of a special Christmas 
present to yourself, why not learn a 
hew carol to go along with the many 
old familiar and loved songs which 
the holiday season brings? 

And a Merry Christmas to you! 


MARGARET MAXWELL 
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PIANORANGING hos opened up a vast new repertory in 


. “social music” for pianists of every level. Thanks to Ed McGinley, | . 


successful teacher and master of keyboard techniques, 


dando’ song sheets no longer need be played exactly as 


printed. Through McGinley’s revolutionary method of 
PIANORANGING, the student or teacher can rearrange the — 
music to suit the playing style desired ...and anyone can do it! 
Students of PANORANGING acquire en understanding 

of the progressive tendencies of chords within keys; 


" so equipped, they can determine on their own initiative 


whether to use the chords suggested by the music, or substitute 


their own ideas for variety and simplification. 


For Further information Please Write 


SHAWNEE PRESS, Inc. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Ali around the Christmas Tree ...................Stuart-Klein .20 
{The Angel to the Shepherds—SSATB.... Topff-Hugh Ross .25 
A Christmas Legend Wilma Mirelle .15 
Come Ye to Bethleh Albert Kranz .12 
Gentle Christ and Lord above ................. Albert Kranz .12 
Gloria (for festal OCCASIONS) .nccccccccscsemn Robert Hall .15 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo—with SSA antiphonal choir 
Paul Sifler .20 

TMake We Merry Healy Willian, arr. .20 
Mary Sat Spinning Albert Kranz .12 
Happiness, O Gladiness Albert Kranz .12 
Once on a Time, Christ Came to us—with soprano solo 

Cornelius-Norden .15 
The Shepherds—with soprano solo... Cornelius-Norden .15 
Song to the Virgin Joseph Marx .15 
{The Twelve Days of Christmas—SSATB 

Healy Willan, arr. .20 
The Virgin's Slumber Song Max Reger .15 
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Al Nifio Jesus—Spanish Carol .............. Sister M. Elaine 
And the Angel Woke the Shepherds .......... Joaquin Nin 
+Angelus ad pastores ait—SSA or SAT .......... Monteverdi 
Silent Night—SAB with sop. solo .......... Moller-Holst arr. 
Song to the Virgin—SSA or SA 00... Joseph Marx 
The Virgin’s Slumber Song Max Reger 
TTBB: 
The Virgin’s Slumber Song 0.0... Max Reger 


+Welcome Yule—with baritone solo 


+ recent publications 


Reference copies available to Choral Directors 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Healy Willan 


© 25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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UR home was an_ especially 

busy place for about three 
weeks prior to Christmas. All the 
chairs, furniture, and so forth that 
had been covered had to be uncov- 
ered and cleaned, the house was 
decorated, the best silver, china, and 
linens were prepared for use, and 
the family heirlooms were all 
brought out. 

There were extra practice sessions 
for our little family orchestra, too. 
Mother at the piano, my two older 
brothers with their violin and cello, 
and I at the harp rehearsed Christ- 
mas music and other appropriate in- 
strumental compositions that mother 
had arranged for our little ensemble. 

On the day before Christmas Eve 
an exciting thing happened. Mother 
would go into the living room, lock 
the door, stuff cotton into the key- 
hole and then proceed to busy her- 
self about something (and not too 
quietly) while my brothers and I 
eagerly discussed what we knew she 
must be doing! 

I don’t suppose our manner of 
celebrating Christmas was very dif- 


ferent, generally, from that in other 
Christian homes around the world. 
It was a time when the family gath- 
ered to partake of a special dinner, 
to sing the favorite hymns and 
Christmas songs, and to express per- 
sonally in some measure our grati- 
tude and reverence. 

However, there were a few things 
we particularly cherished about our 
Christmases. Our small instrumental 
ensemble always put forth greater ef- 
fort at this time and the results 
consequently brought greater satis- 
faction to all. Also, we refrained 
from gift-giving on Christmas Eve 
or Christmas Day. My parents tried 
to eliminate everything that tended 
to detract from the religious aspect 
of Christmas. And so our gifts were 
withheld until New Year’s Eve. 

La Presentacion was that part of 
the celebration on Christmas Day 
in which the young folks of the fam- 
ily would dramatize the story of the 
Nativity. There were lavish cos- 
tumes, and the parts for the little 
play were given according to the 
children’s height. My three brothers 
were usually given the role of the 
three kings, and somehow my small 
sister always had the part of a little 
lamb. 


On New Year’s Eve at midnight 
the lights were turned out, candles 
were lighted, and everyone gathered 
around the dining table. Then, 
father would cut a very special cake 
and divide it so that everyone at the 
table would get a piece and there 
would be none left. Inside the cake 
a small gold coin had been hidden 
and the person getting the coin in 
his cut of the cake was supposed to 
be the luckiest one of the new year. 


—MaArIETTE COLIN 


IN GERMANY 


OU ask me to tell you some- 
thing about our German ways 
of celebrating Christmas. I find it 
extremely difficult to answer your 
question. We stick to our good old 
customs, it is true — we have a 
Christmas tree, we do the traditional 
baking, we give presents to rela- 
tives and friends. But you know all 
that. 
Let me tell you, instead, how I 
feel about Christmas today. Let me 
tell you what those years of World 
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War II did to change us in this par- 
ticular respect. I need not tell you 
how poor we are; and how little we 
had toward the end of the war to 
make the festival a beautiful one; 
how little energy, how little happi- 
ness was left in our hearts. Those 
who had children tried, of course, 
to create an atmosphere of joy and 
brightness, but most of the grown- 
ups were too tired after all they 
had gone through. My brother was 
somewhere in Russia at that time, 
and so my mother and I had very 
lonely Christmas days during those 
years. A plate of very simple cookies 
and some fir branches in a vase, that 
was our celebration. 

But here is the wonder: that with 
all this outward bareness and sim- 
plicity, or perhaps because of it, we 
have never come nearer the true 
meaning and the real bliss of the 
Christmas message. We felt what it 
meant that Love had come down to 
redeem our world. There was noth- 
ing to lead us away from this central 
idea of Christ’s nativity—no hustle 
and bustle of festivals, no prepara- 
tions, no excitement. On the con- 
trary, we felt insecure in every 
respect, and had a deep longing for 
rest, for peace in our hearts. We 
have never been more open to the 
preaching of our ministers than in 
those years, and it came as a shock 
to many of us to realize how little 
we so far had known about the true 
meaning of Christmas. We were 
happy, but it was a new, an alto- 
gether different kind of happiness. 

Not everybody had this experi- 
ence, of course. There were many 
people who complained of the small 
means they had for a proper way 
of celebration. There were those who 
could not look beyond the desire 
for good food and a pleasant at- 
mosphere. But there were a consider- 
able number too who learned to be 
very serious about the message of 
Christmas and its meaning. 

It is quite some time since we 
came back to normal conditions of 
living. Most of us have again what 
makes Christmas bright and beauti- 
ful. Here the big question arises— 
whether we can keep as a lasting 
experience what we learned during 
the war. The desire for pleasure is 
especially strong after so many years 
of war, and for many it may over- 
shadow the message of Christ. But 
those who call themselves Christians 
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cannot forget again that there is one 
great and simple message behind 
all the various ways of celebrating 
Christmas, and to all those, customs 


are only means of expressing it. 


—BrRIGITTE EBER 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


I GREW up in Rosman, North 
Carolina, where I lived with 
my family in a big white house. 
My memories of Christmas there, 
when I was a youngster, are com- 
pounded of sights and sounds and 
smells. There were the snap and 
brightness of open fires, pungent 
with burning pine cones, the great 
green wreaths, bright holly, the 
wrapped packages, the lovely Christ- 
mas Eve midnight church service, 
and the songs we sang at home, or 
the “serenades” we gave our neigh- 
bors. 

My sisters and I would go into 
the woods and gather the shiny galax 
leaves and sprawly, low, pungent 
green “turkey brush.” These Mother 
would make into wreaths to hang 
in every window. Big red satin 
bows, like scarlet butterflies, perched 
on the top of each wreath. Our 
Christmas tree ornaments were hand- 
blown glass birds with extravagant 
spun-glass wings and tails, delicate 
angels with spun-glass hair and 
wings, iridescent balls of swirled 
design. 

There were always big crates of 
oranges, tangerines, grapefruit, and 
baskets of exotic, sweet-skinned kum- 
quats, apples, dates, and figs. All of 
this, as well as candy, nuts, and 
sugared grapefruit peel was shared 
with family and friends who kept 
“dropping in” most of the day. 
They would visit awhile — fifteen 
minutes or half an hour — and join 
us in song. We usually started with 
“The First Nowell,” and then we 
might sing “Away in a Manger,” 
“Good King Wenceslas,” and “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 
We always ended our singing with 
“Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

Sometimes friends or relatives 
who were expected were detained, 
and our parents would send my sis- 
ters and me off to fetch them by 
serenade. For some reason I don’t 
recall, we always serenaded these 


people with “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” Perhaps that was to 
guide them to our house. If they 
wanted an encore, we would give 
them “Good King Wenceslas,” but 
usually one number sufficed! I 
think this serenading was one of the 
high spots of my childhood Christ- 
mases. 


—ADELAIDE VAN WEy 


IN DENMARK 


_ the mere thought of 
snow can do to a child, as de- 
scribed in “Snow” by Conrad Aiken 
is something that I fully understand, 
for what it did to me, a normal, 
healthy Danish child was no less 
than miraculous. Just the word 
“snow” makes me recall Christmas 
in Denmark, where I was born and 
lived a very happy family life. But 
at the same time it creates in me a 
sad feeling because I am now an 
adult. Childhood’s Christmas is a 
lost paradise. 

One month in paradise every 
year! It started on December 1. Sud- 
denly the dark and dreary winter 
of our town changed. The same 
streets, the same houses, the same 
windows — but something was dif- 
ferent. Gremlins in red and grey 
costumes and vivid red stockingcaps 
peeped out everywhere. Christmas 
bells hung from every ceiling. In 
window after window Santa Claus 
drove his sleigh on cotton snow. 
There again was snow, the glitter- 
ing, fascinating product of nature — 
and in this case, of men. Made of 
cotton? That did not bother me. 
To me it was snow, real snow, and 
it initiated a month filled with great 
expectations, secrecy, and bustling 
activity. 

I began crossing out the days on 
the calendar. Our old Christmas 
tree decorations came out from their 
hiding place and were thoroughly 
inspected. Were the garlands of 
Danish flags in order, the glittering 
tinsels, the small golden baskets? 
Small things of sentimental value 
from our early years were treated 
with special care. Nothing must be 
damaged. 

Eagerly and joyfully we sat around 
the dining-room table making paper 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HROUGH the centuries there 

has come down to us a multi- 
tude of ancient symbols of the 
Christmas season’s rejoicing, many of 
which are still employed in_ this 
modern age as decorations and em- 
bellishments in our churches, in our 
homes, and in gaily lighted centers 
of business. Probably no other festi- 
val of the year is so full of symbol- 
ism as the yuletide. It forms an in- 
separable link between an intriguing 
past and our contemporary age of 
so-called advancement. 


The Candle 


Observe the lowly candle with its 
unadorned beauty and simple dig- 
nity. Witness the procession of light- 
ed tapers down the aisle of cathedral 
and church. In these candlelight cere- 
monies of today there comes the cli- 
mactic opportunity for the candle to 
play a conspicuous part in yuletide 
worship and festival. 

Centuries ago, the candle in its 
rough design played a significant role 
on many occasions—birth, marriage, 
death, and in times of good and ill- 
fortune. At Christmas time, by can- 
dlelight, evil spirits could be discussed 
in peasant hut and castle alike with- 
out harmful results. And, oh yes, if 
one had the temerity to look for 
ghosts, he must bide his time until 
the flame turned blue—and then! 

There is no definite recording of 
the date when candles were first em- 
ployed in the Christmas seasons of 
either the Anglican or the Catholic 
churches, although it seems safe to 
say that they date back to the time 
when the earliest Christians used 
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candlelight in celebration of the 
Sacred Mysteries and later as a sym- 
bol of truth in their worship. Dur- 
ing the third century, tapers were 
used to symbolize the star that led 
the wise men to the manger in 
Bethlehem, and during the fourth 
century they were used as memorials 
in the tombs of the martyrs. The 
Roman church at an early date 
brought the use of the candle into a 
highly developed ritual of altar 
lights. 

About the year 636, St. Isadore 
makes mention of the initial use of 
liturgical lights. The taper bearers 
were called Ceroferarii, and they 
bore the wax candles at the reading 
of the Gospel or at the offering of 
the Sacrifice. Blessing of candles did 
not come into common usage until 
the eleventh century. It was in the 
twelfth century that Pope Innocent 
III ordered that the cross standing 
in the center of the altar should be 
guarded by two candlesticks during 
Mass, and in the next century a 
similar decree was issued in Eng- 
land by the Synod of Exeter. It is 
said of King Alfred of England that 
he measured time by the use of 
horn-enclosed candles. Credit — is 
given to Martin Luther for the cus- 
tom of illuminating Christmas trees 
with candles to represent the bright- 
ness of the stars shining on the tree- 
tops on Christmas Eve. The history 
of the candle’s companion piece, the 
candlestick, is also a fascinating one, 
dating back to the time of Moses. 

Today the effectiveness of candle- 
light is still acknowledged, mellowing 
and making more intimate the at- 
mosphere of places of worship, 


brightening the home decorations, 
and soothing the spirit in many ways 
familiar to all of us. 


The Carol 


And then there is with us today, 
in original form and modernized 
arrangement, the carol, both sacred 
and secular — the very spirit of the 
yuletide. For our churches this in- 
valuable song treasury in many 
tongues of the simple narrations and 
melodies, pastoral in nature, depict- 
ing the Nativity, continues to prove 
an effective and inexhaustible source 
of musical inspiration. Mysteries and 
the St. George and the Dragon type 
of performance occupied important 
places in early yuletide festivities. 
The very earliest printed collection 
of carols was released by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1521. This collection in- 
cluded the famous Boar’s Head carol, 
which is sung in somewhat modified 
form at Incens College, Oxford, on 
the bringing in of the boar’s head. 

Undoubtedly the first known carol 
writer was Aurelius Prudentius, a 
Spaniard born in the middle of the 
fourth century, who composed 
hymns and carol forms in Latin. St. 
Jerome testified to the fact that 
carols were used in the fifth century. 
Some researchers claim that the true 
beginning of the carol was in the 
ninth century, with the invention 
of the Sequences, which sang of 
Christmas. In France the carols of 
the twelfth century claim a prom- 
inent place, while the German 
Freudenlied of the same time was 
being sung in Germany. During the 
fourteenth century in England there 
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were carols for many occasions: 
worship and pageants, feasting and 
hunting, and so on. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were ballad 
centuries, and masques, pageants, 
and mummeries predominated in 
England, both at court and _ else- 
where. Such carols as the “Coventry 
Carol,” “As I Outrode this Enderes 
Night,” and “Terli Terlow!” were ex- 
ceedingly popular. The famous 
cherry tree carol of this period, “Jo- 
seph Was an Old Man,” which is 
related to the Coventry mystery 
plays, has something of the feeling 
of a folksong. 

The finely developed seventeenth 
century carol provided a legitimate 
approach to and for the more formal 
anthem which was to follow. The 
simple melodies of these early carols 
and plays also later became the in- 
spirational thematic material for 
composers of masses and organ mu- 
sic. Among the famous eighteenth 
century religious carols is Charles 
Wesley’s “Hark, How All the Wel- 
kin Rings,” better known to us as 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 

The singing of carols during the 
Christmas season in the United 
States is increasing rapidly, both in- 
doors and out, bringing joy to many 
shut-ins and embellishing many a 
yuletide church service. In some parts 
of the country the medieval English 
custom of street singers in caps and 
capes has been introduced, and joy- 
ful holiday serenading is the happy 
result. 


The Bells 


At Christmas time each year we 
are awakened to a consciousness of 
the unique importance of the bell 
in this world of ours. From the tiny 
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sleighbell to Big Ben in the tower 
of the Houses of Parliament in Lon- 
don, they have played a part in the 
lives of millions of people — their 
joys, griefs, victories, and deteats. At 
this festive season of the Nativity the 
bells seem to be everywhere. Living 
bells high up in the church towers 
of the city’s cathedrals and _ lesser 
church structures, in the belfries of 
town and parish, in the American- 
ized so-called “singing towers,” as 
well as imitation bells in the shop 
windows, on the cards of greeting, 
in the home—all these enhance the 
cheerfulness and appeal of the en- 
tire season. 

The history of the bells is a ro- 
mantic one. From the time of the 
still extant little 6”x5”x4” St. Pat- 
rick’s bell in Belfast, Ireland, called 
“the bell of St. Patrick’s will” and 
inscribed with the dates 1091 and 
1105, up to the present, which in- 
cludes what is said to be the largest 
bell in the United States, the Bour- 
don Bell (the largest ever cast in 
England), weighing approximately 
eighteen tons, in the carillon of 
Riverside Church, New York, their 
music has been close to the lives 
of the people. They sound warn- 
ing, call for assemblage, ring out 
for birth, happiness, death, and sad- 
ness. At no time are they closer to 
mankind than at Christmas. “O 
praise the Lord for His goodness and 
declare the wonders that He doeth 
for the children of men” is the in- 
scription on the largest bell of the 
carillon in the tower of St. Thomas’ 
Church on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. From these bells there comes 
sweet music during Christmas week, 
floating serenely over the bustle and 
roar of the city’s busy thoroughfare. 

Arnold Bennett once wrote that 


bells are “magic from the skies.” At 
no times does this seem more appro- 
priate than at Christmas. Much bell 
legendry and factual tale cluster 
around the yuletide. For centuries, 
joyous peals of bells and chimes on 
Christmas morning have ushered in 
the holiday festivities. 

In some lands the bells are heard 
tinkling out over open spaces on 
Christmas Eve, for according to early 
English church custom, Christmas 
began at sunset of the previous day. 
Satis N. Coleman in her book Bells 
tells the legend of two fine bells 
once hung in a church tower in the 
town of Lochen, Holland. They had 
not been baptized, and one day the 
Evil One appeared, carried them 
away and hid them in two ponds 
near the town. This, of course, was 
many years ago, but the peasants 
still believe that they hear the bells 
ringing down beneath the stagnant 
water of these ponds at exactly 
twelve o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
She also relates the tale of the sub- 
merging of a little chapel in one of 
the lakes at Cross Mere, England. 
The villagers still contend that the 
bells may be heard ringing continu- 
ously beneath the still waters. 

There are many wrecked and emp- 
ty belfries and silent bells in Europe 
now. Until their restoration their 
joyous peals will be missed sadly by 
the people who in the past had 
listened so devotedly to their melo- 
dious ringing. 


The Tree 


Even today sentiment plays a large 
part in adults’ and children’s enjoy- 
ment of the symbolic Christmas tree. 
Undoubtedly this is a long-cherished 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What sweeter musick can we bring 
Than a caroll, for to sing 
The birth of thjs our Heavenly King? 


—Robert Herrick, 1591-1674 


LONG with the favorite Christ- 
mas carols whose origins go so 
far back that they are now listed as 
“traditional,” ‘Old French,” etc., 
each century has seen new carols 
added to the old treasure trove; new 
carols that have caught on at once 
and taken their place side by side 
with the more ancient ones. 
The stories of eleven Christmas 
carols follow. 


Silent Night 


This was written under similar 
circumstances to “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem”: the words by the vicar, 
the music by the organist. This was 
in 1818; instead of Philadelphia in 
the New World, it was Oberndorf 
in Bavaria. 

“Silent Night” was taken up by a 
famous singing family in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, and thus became known 
in Germany even before it was pub- 
lished. It was printed in 1840 as a 
Tyrolean Christmas song, for during 
its travels the names of its authors 
had been lost. Its true origin was 
not successfully traced until much 
later. It is said to have been brought 
to America by a group of Tyrolean 
singers. “Silent Night” is now a uni- 
versal favorite, having been trans- 
lated into more than ninety different 
languages and dialects. 
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O Little Town of Bethlehem 
~ 


This is one of the most popular 
carols of American origin. Phillips 
Brooks, youthful pastor of Philadel- 
phia’s Holy Trinity Church, and 
later to become one of the best-loved 
American preachers of the nine- 
teenth century, had spent Christmas 
eve in the beautiful hills of old 
Bethlehem, an experience which 
served as the inspiration for a poem 
he wrote in 1868 for the children of 
his Sunday school. Lewis Redner, 
organist of the church, composed the 
music. The festive, mirthful element 
of Christmas music of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has given 
way to a more dignified and solemn 
hymn-like quality. 


The Friendly Beasts 


| 


This very old carol tells the story 
of the animals who were present in 
the humble stable at Bethlehem— 
the contribution each made to the 
comfort and well-being of the new- 
born Babe. In turn each animal 
speaks: the cow, the donkey, the 
sheep, the dove, the camel. Forgot- 
ten by many adults, “The Friendly 
Beasts” has long been a favorite of 
children, especially in the lower 
grades, where the teacher frequently 
assigns the verse of each animal to 
a different child. 


Boar’s Head Carol 


This famous old carol is based on 
a legend that a student of Queens 
College, Oxford, while studying his 
Aristotle, was set upon by a wild 
boar. As the savage beast bore down 
on him, the student, having no other 
means of defense, rammed his vol- 
ume of Aristotle down the animal's 
throat, thereby saving his own life. 
The date of this legendary event is 
given by one authority as 1340. At 
any rate, since that date, the boar’s 
head has always been served. at 
Queens College on Christmas Day. 
Decorated with bay, holly, and rose- 
mary, it is brought in on a large 
pewter platter to the high table in 
the hall of Queens College, where sit 
the Provost, Bursar, Fellows and 
other dignitaries of the College. As 
this ceremony is taking place, the 
chief steward intones the verses of 
the ‘“Boar’s Head Carol,” and _ the 
students all join in the chorus. 


Angels We Have Heard on High 


Many authorities believe _ this 
hymn to have been one of the first 
purely Christian hymns of the early 
Church. The text is bilingual, in 
the sense that the first section was 
originally in French, whereas the 
refrain, presumably taken from 4 
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late mediaeval Latin chorale, is 
Latin—the famous “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo.” The first section has been 
translated into many languages, but 
traditionally the original Latin of 
the refrain is almost always retained. 
England knows this hymn as the 
“Westminster Carol.” 

It was a charming custom of old 
France for families to bring food 
with them to the Midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve, after the mass they 
dined in the church as guests of the 
Holy Family. 


O Come All Ye Faithful 


ps 
bay 


One of the best-known of all 
Christmas hymns, “O Come All Ye 
Faithful,” has been translated into 
something like 130 languages and 
dialects. Popularly known in Eng- 
land as the “Portuguese Hymn,” its 
exact source is difficult to trace. We 
do know that the original words 
were in Latin (Adeste Fideles), and 
that it was often used in France dur- 
ing the early eighteenth century as 
a processional hymn by various relig- 
ious groups on their way to the 
Christmas Midnight Mass. The 
melody, found in John Wade's 
manuscript, Cantus Diversi (1751), 
is probably the most universally 
popular of all Christmas hymns to- 
day: what nation it may originally 
have belonged to is a matter for the 
musical historian. 


Here We Come a-Wassailing 


“Wassail” comes from the old 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Waeshael,” meaning 
“A good health to you!” In wassail- 
ing, a tradition taken over from the 
pagan yule festivities of pre-Chris- 
tian England, it was the custom for 
groups of merrymakers to go about 
offering a hot drink from the was- 
sail bowl and a song, in exchange 
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for gifts. A favorite wassail bowl 
recipe, known as “lamb’s wool,” con- 
sisted of good English ale, together 
with roasted apples, sugar, and 
spices. It is interesting to see how, 
throughout the history of Christmas 
caroling, the carol of purely religious 
feeling, and the carol of secular, 
festive merrymaking have existed 
side by side down to this very day. 


O Tannenbaum 


The custom of decorating a tree 
with gifts and toys is of very early 
origin. The Roman poet, Virgil, 
spoke of it. Evergreens, in partic- 
ular, were held in great reverence 
by pre-Christian peoples, and_be- 
cause of this association with pagan 
beginnings, their use was forbidden 
by some Christian churches. How- 
ever, during the sixteenth century, 
the idea of using the evergreen tree 
as a Christian symbol and an in- 
tegral part of the Christmas festivi- 
ties spread rapidly throughout Ger- 
many. It became very popular there, 
and today almost every German 
home must have a Christmas tree. 
The Christmas tree tradition has, of 
course, become world-wide since that 
time; it is especially popular in the 
United States. 


Deck the Hall 


“Deck the Hall” is a_ typical 
secular Christmas carol which dates 
from pre-Christian days in the Brit- 
ish Isles. It is, in fact, a carryover 
from the old yule festival, a season 
of jollity and fun-making in ancient 
Britain, which began by bringing in 
the yule log and was followed by 
decorating the home, be it castle or 
cottage, with holly, ivy, and mistle- 
toe, and by singing, dancing, and 
feasting. All work was suspended for 
as long as the log burned. (And with 
such a boon at stake, one can 


imagine the zeal with which worthy 
yeomen sought out the largest, 
greenest log obtainable!) 

The words of “Deck the Hall” 
give a valuable picture of the old 
yuletide customs. It is an extremely 
popular carol with all English-speak- 
ing nations. 


We Three Kings of Orient Are 


Composed in 1857 by John H. 
Hopkins, an Episcopalian rector, 
“We Three Kings” has become one 
of the most popular of American 
carols today. It is, of course, the 
story of the Magi or Wise Men who, 
guided by the Star of Bethlehem, set 
out to find the new-born King. 
These three, according to tradition, 
were Melchior, King of Arabia, Gas- 
pard (or Casper), King of Tarsus, 
and Balthazar, King of Ethiopia. 
The custom of dramatizing the story 
of the Three Kings has long been 
popular and this well-known Ameri- 
can carol has been especially con- 
nected with such dramatizations. 


Joy to the World 


Isaac Watts, who wrote the words 
to this famous Christmas hymn, has 
been called “the father of English 
hymnody” and not without justifica- 
tion, for more than 400 of his hymns 
are in common use throughout the 
English-speaking countries. The 
original psalm-tune (1719) to the 
words of Dr. Watts was replaced 
during the nineteenth century by 
New England-born Lowell Mason’s 
adaptation of Handel’s “Antioch” 
from The Messiah. The Handel 
air has become the standard setting 
for “Joy to the World,” and, with 
its spirit and vigor of movement, 
has helped to make this one of our 


favorite selections for outdoor 
Christmas caroling. 444 
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Music Corporation 


Announces the publication of an unusually important work on Voice Training 


THE GRANVILLE 
VOCAL STUDY PLAN 


By Dr. Charles Norman Granville 


Anew and practical method for individual or classroom use. Five 
unbreakable double faced records, comprising voice exercises and 
accompaniments, are employed as an integral part of the system. 


The Granville Vocal Study Plan is the embodiment of a profound desire on the part 
of the author to present the basic facts of proper singing in a more simple and 
effective manner than has heretofore been possible. 


The Plan demonstrates itself through the coordinated use of records and texts. The 
salient superiority of the course is that the student may practice advantageously 
whenever and as often as he wishes, by following the precepts in the text and play- 
ing the unbreakable records on which artists illustrate the written exercises. Piano 
accompaniments are recorded for practice purposes. If he does not grasp a point 
fully the first time, he has merely to repeat the exercise until each step is clearly 
understood, and, providing instructions are followed faithfully, he will soon acquire 
a sound working knowledge of those fundamental principles requisite for success 
as a singer. 


Dr. Granville possesses a thorough knowledge of the human voice, gained through 
more than 35 years of experience as both concert singer and teacher. His apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the student’s viewpoint is of inestimable value in the 
Study Plan. 


Schedule of Prices 
The Granville Vocal Study Plan Work Book.......cccccccceccseeeeees $2.50 net 
The Granville Vocal Study Plan Album of Records................. $7.50 net 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION * 619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
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HE carol is one of the most uni- 

versally appealing of all song 
forms and one which, from my child- 
hood, has captured my interest. It 
has had one of the longest lives of 
any song form in music history and 
is, or has been, a nostalgic part of 
everyone’s life. It is best known in 
its yuletide dress. Like most chil- 
dren, I knew several Christmas carols 
and their words before I knew the 
alphabet. The very word “carol” is 
rich with associations of soft-falling 
snow, the sound of sleigh bells, and 
wreaths of evergreens and holly. Yet 
the carol sings of many other seasons 
and events besides Christmas. It is 
technically a short song of festivity 
and has its roots in the pagan rites 
of Thor or Yule, who reigned over 
the period of feasting and drinking. 
Hence, its strong and direct appeal 
to us in its many later variations. 

During my college days my en- 
thusiasm for the carol developed into 
a professional interest. It was then 
that I began collecting these songs, 
singing them, and doing research on 
their complex background. Little has 
been done to popularize the rich 
literature of this ancient song form. 
When I recently formed my own 
choral group of four men and one 
girl, | chose the name Carolers, as 
it signified one of the aims for or- 
ganizing this quintet, namely, to re- 
vive an interest in and stimulate per- 
formances of the carol. 

In tracing the fascinating story 
of the carol we find that it had 
a definitely secular starting point as 
an ancient ring dance, known as the 
carolare. In the medieval days of 
France, Germany, and Italy this was 
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a popular folk dance, to whose 
stately, beguiling rhythm words were 
eventually added. That people like 
to sing when they dance is a natu- 
ral. The text in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were rural and 
pastorale in character. They sang of 
May mornings, dewy lawns, drink- 
ing feasts before open fires, of the 
birth of Christ, and of Robin Hood 
and Little John. This was music of 
the people and belonging to the 
people; its range was varied. ‘Trouba- 
dours, minnesingers, and church mu- 
sicians adapted these secular songs 
to their own purposes. As early as 
the eleventh century, the musicians 
of the Mother Church recognized the 
appeal of the carol and incorporated 
it into the Mystery Plays for Easter, 
New Year’s, and Christmas. And 
from there the carol found its way 
into the liturgical services. This is a 
curious reversal in music history, for 
so many forms of secular music had 
their origins within the church and 
found their way past the ecclesiasti- 
cal door into the music life of the 
village square. But the carol made 
the unusual transition from the se- 
cular to the sacred, where it has 
proudly worn its bestowed halo ever 
since. 

During the fourteenth and _ fif- 
teenth centuries the carol was at its 
peak of popularity. On the one 
hand, the troubadors and anony- 
mous composers expanded its secular 
side in the tavern, on the roadside 
and in semi-pagan festivities; where- 


as scholastic monks and composers 


within the church augmented this 
artless form by adding three- four- 
and five-voiced parts to extoll the 


mysteries of the Annunciation, Epi- 
phany, and Nativity. Today we have 
mostly religious carols from this 
time, because the monasteries pre- 
served on paper the music of their 
services. Unfortunately, the trouba- 
dors and minnesingers and unedu- 
cated tavern singers left no records 
of the other half of this remarkable 
secular-sacred song poetry. “The 
Boar’s Head Carol” and “Summer Is 
I-cumen in” are the oldest types of 
the secular carol we have. But from 
Chaucer we know that “karolling” 
was one of medieval man’s popular 
mediums for expressing his love of 
nature, flowers, trees, children, 
spring, and the joys of conviviality. 
The Elizabethan era saw the de- 
cline of the carol. It seemed to have 
developed far from its original spon- 
taneous origin with the people. Such 
composers as Byrd and Dunstable, 
attracted to this form, wrote carols 
which, in their complex meter and 
voice-parts, resembie the motet more 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HIS year more than ever the 

accent is on LP—the fabulous 
long-playing microgroove record that 
gives you nearly 30 minutes of un- 
interrupted music on a 12-inch side, 
without breakage and without dis- 
tracting surface noise. 

From the output of more than 60 
American companies, here is the 
cream of the crop. Only the LP num- 
-bers are given in these listings, but 
those available on conventional 78 
RPM discs as well are designated 
with an asterisk (*). 


FROM THE SYMPHONIC 
REPERTOIRE 


Classic favorites in outstandingly 
fine reeorded performances 


Bach: The Six Brandenburg Con- 
certos. Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra under Karl  Miinch- 
inger. London LLP222, LLP226, 
LLP144, 3 12”. 

Bach: Suite No. 3 in D = Major. 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
under Karl Miinchinger. London 
LPS147, 10”. 

Brahms: Symphony “No. 3 in F 
Major, Op. 90. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. *Victor LM1o025, 12”. 

Franck: Symphony in D Minor. San 
Francisco) Symphony Orchestra 
under Pierre Monteux. *Victor 
LMX1065, 12”. 

Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 4 in 
A Major (“Italian”), Op. 90. Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzy. *Victor LMg2o, 
10". 
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Mozart: Clarinet Concerto in A 
Major (K. 622). Reginald Kell with 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta. Decca 
DL7500, 10”. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 38 in D 
Major (“Prague”) (K. 504); Sym- 
phony No. 41 in C Major (“Jupi- 
ter’) (K. 551). Royal Philharmonic 


Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham. *Columbia ML4313, 
2”. 


Schumann: Manfred Overture. NBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Arturo 
Toscanini. *Victor LM6, 10”. 

Tchaikovsky: Manfred Symphony. 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
Arturo Toscanini. *Victor LM 
1037, 12”. 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No, 6 in 
B Minor (“Pathétique”’), Op. 74. 
NBC Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Arturo Toscanini. *Victor 
LM1036, 12”. 


Contemporary masters for every 
taste and an earful of pleasure 


Copland: Billy the Kid — Ballet. 
RCA-Victor Symphony Orchestra 
under Leonard Bernstein. * Victor 
LMX1031, 12”. 

Dello Joio: New York Profiles. La 
Jolla Symphony Orchestra under 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Alco ALP1o001, 
10”. 

Falla: El Amor Brujo—Ballet. Hol- 
lywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski with 


Nan Merriman (mezzo soprano). 
Victor LM1054, 12”. 

Francaix: Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra. Jean Francaix with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra un- 


der Leo Borchard. *Capitol 
L8051, 10”. 
Stravinsky: Petrouchka — Ballet. 


Suisse Romande Orchestra un- 
der Ernest Ansermet. *London 
LLP 190, 12”. 

Thomson: Louisiana Story — Suite. 
Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML 
2087, 10”. 

Vaughan, Wiliams: Concerto for 
Oboe and Strings. Mitchell Miller 
with the Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony under Daniel Saidenberg. 
Mercury MG10003, 12”. 


YOUR OPERA HOUSE 
AT HOME 


LP brings you new and old masterworks 
of the lyric stage in complete form 


Beethoven: Iidelio (complete _ re- 
cording). Margarete Baumer with 
Soloists and Orchestra of the 
Leipzig Radio under Gerhard 
Pflueger. Oceanic 301, 3 12”. 

Menotti: The Consul (complete 
(recording). Original Broadway 
Cast and Orchestra. Decca DX101, 

Mozart: The Abduction from the 
Seraglio (complete recording). 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera under 
Josef Krips. London LLP A-3, 3 

Mozart: JIdomeneo (complete re- 
cording)). Soloists and Chorus of 
the Vienna State Opera with the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Meinhard Zallinger. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SHOW ALBUMS 
(Original Cast) 


Carousel (Rodgers). Decca DL8oo3. 

Oklahoma (Rodgers). Decca DL 
8000. 

South Pacific (Rodgers). Columbia 
ML 4180. 

Song of Norway (Grieg-Wright-For- 
rest). Decca DL8oo2. 


Porgy and Bess (Gershwin). Decca 
DL7006. 

Lost in the Stars (Weill). Decca 
DL8028. 

Kiss Me, Kate (Porter). Columbia 


ML4140. 
Brigadoon (Loewe). Victor P-178. 


SHOW ALBUMS 
(Not Original Cast) 


The Chocolate Soldier (Straus). Al 
Goodman’s Orchestra, soloists, 
and chorus. Victor K-21. 

Rose Marie (Friml). Al Goodman’s 
Orchestra, soloists, and chorus. 
Victor K-15. 

The Student Prince (Romberg). Al 
Goodman’s Orchestra, soloists, and 
chorus. Victor K-8. 

The Red Mill (Herbert). Al Good- 
man’s Orchestra, soloists, and 
chorus. Victor K-1. 

Show Boat (Kern). Jan Clayton, 
Charles Fredericks, Carol Bruce, 
etc., with orchestra and chorus 
conducted by Edwin McArthur. 
Columbia ML 4os§8. 

Babes in Toyland (Herbert). Kenny 
Baker, Karen Kemple with or- 
chéstra and chorus conducted by 
Alexander Smallens. Decca DL 
7004. 
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by ALFRED SIMON 


Musical Comedy Medleys: from 
South Pacific, Kiss Me _ Kate, 
Annie Get Your Gun, and Briga- 
doon. Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor DM1y411. 

Music of Jerome Kern. André Kos- 
telanetz Orchestra. Columbia 
ML 4063. 

Music of Richard Rodgers. André 
Kostelanetz Orchestra. Columbia 
ML4190. 

George Gershwin and Cole Porter 
Suites. Louis Levy and his Orches- 
tra. London LLPg. 

Mary Martin Sings for You: Glad to 
Be Unhappy; It’s a Lovely Day 
Tomorrow; My Funny Valentine; 
I See Your Face Before Me; I 
Want to Be With You; A Foggy 
Day; But Not For Me; Maybe. 
Columbia ML2061. 

Hit Musical Favorites: Lovely to 
Look At; Someone to Watch Over 
Me; A Foggy Day; I Only Have 
Eyes for You; They Didn’t Believe 
Me; Long Ago and Far Away. 
Alfred Newman and his Orchestra. 
Mercury MG20005. 

Gems from Sigmund Romberg 
Shows (Volumes 1, 2, and 3). Solo- 
ists, chorus, and orchestra con- 
ducted by Sigmund Romberg. 
VDM 1051, 1256, 1422. 

The Mikado (complete) (Gilbert 
and Sullivan). D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company. London LLP 
189-190. 

The Mikado (excerpts). Soloists, 
chorus and orchestra conducted 
by Al Goodman. Victor K-23. 

H. M. S. Pinafore (complete). D’Oy- 
ly Carte Opera Company. Lon- 
don LLP71-72. 


H. M.S. Pinafore (excerpts). Solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra con- 


ducted by Al Goodman. Victor 
K-24. 

The Gondoliers. D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company. London LLP 


198-199. 


LIGHT AND POPULAR 
CONCERT 


Mississippi Suite (Grofé) and Mark 
Twain Suite (Kern) André Kos- 
telanetz Orchestra. Columbia ML 
2046. 

Grand Canyon Suite (Grofé). NBC 
Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. Victor LM 
1004. 

Irish Suite (arr. by Leroy Ander- 
son). Boston Pops Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
DM1348. 

Listening Time: That Old Black 
Magic; Falling in Love with Love; 
Imagination; Night and Day; 
Blues in the Night; Chloe; I Love 
You Much too Much; Rockin’ 
Chair; We'll Be Apart; Schehera- 
zade. Fred Waring and His Penn- 
sylvanians. Decca DL5036. 

This Is My Country (Patriotic num- 
bers and songs of the armed serv- 
ices). Fred Waring and His Penn- 

sylvanians. Decca DL5141. 

Music of Irving Berlin. André Kos- 
telanetz Orchestra. Columbia ML 
4314. 

South of the Border: Brazil; Cielito 
Lindo; La Golondrina; La Cum- 
parsita; Jarabe Tapatio; Adios 
Muchachos; El Relicario; El 
Rancho Grande; Tropical. Mor- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR FRESH INTEREST IN YOUR 


Choral Programs 


Larger Works 


LINCOLN LYRICS 
Music by George Frederick McKay. 
Edwin Markham. 
The publication of separate chorus parts will 
greatly reduce the performance costs of what has 
now been acclaimed a modern masterpiece of 


choral writing. Piano-vocal edition, $1.60; chorus 


PSALM XLII 


Music by Arthur Shepherd. Text from The 
Scriptures. 
A new setting for mixed voices, quartet and solo 
voice of one of the noblest passages in the Bible. 
Recommended for advanced choirs desiring a dis- 
tinctive modern work not too long in duration. 
Scored with — — acc.; orch. on rental. 


Poem by 


Piano-vocal score . 


CHORAL SUITE WITHOUT WORDS 
By Ernest Kanitz 


For women’s voices and piano. There are no 
words in this choral suite, written in an engaging 
contemporary idiom. The text consists of various 
syllables which express the me shades of we 
found in the music itself. . ; ee 


Send for copies on pos 


treble Voices 


DEBUSSY, CLAUDE 
1542 Peaceful arr. 


Morgan. ssa. $0.15 
LARSON, EARL ROLAND 


LISZT, FRANZ 


1547 Preludes to Eternity (Les Préludes) 
arr. Reibold (English text by 
Dykema.) Orch., band. or four- 
hand piano acc. available on sale. 


MALIN, DON 
1539 All Glory Be to God on High (Gre- 
gorian melody). Orch. or band acc. 
available on sale. sSA............ 18 
WELLS, TILDEN 
“Three Modern Nursery 


1553 Chanticleer. ssAa . 
1552 Lady in Waiting. ssAA........... 15 
1664) BOK BSAA 5 


Mixed Voices 


DAVIS, KATHERINE K. 


1556 Goin’ to Boston euneeueed folk 
song) SAB or SATB. : 


1557 Groundhog folk song) 
SAB or SATB. 


1563 Lord God of “Sabaoth. SAB 
....:. 


MALIN, DON 


1549 There Is a Holy City ve spiri- 
tual) SSATBB, a cappella. . : 


1564 Buffalo Gals (American song) 
SSATBB, a cappella. . 


MALTZEFF, A. G. 
1562 Rejoice in the Lord. sats, a cappella 


MONTEVERDE, CLAUDIO 


1009 Lamento D’Arianna (Oh Leave Me 


Here) arr. Goldman, SATTB, 


READ, GARDNER 


750 Jesous Ahatonhia (words from St. 
Jean de Brebeuf, 1641). Modern 
setting, with English text, of the 
first American Christmas carol, 
originally sung in the Huron Indian 


SPAETH, SIGMUND 


1559 Love of My Heart (L’Amour de 
moi) 15th whi French, SATB, 
a cappella. . 


Male Voices 


BRYAN, CHARLES F. 
1548 Ol Joe Clark (American song) TBB 


HUNT, PERCY FENTON 
285 The Builders. TTBB.. 


MALIN, DON 


1538 All Glory Be to God on High (Gre- 
gorian melody) Orch. or band acc. 
available on sale. TTBB.......... 


McKAY, GEORGE FREDERICK 
508 Old Stormalong. TTBB........... 


SPAETH, SIGMUND 


1558 Love of My Heart (L’Amour de 
moi) 15th Century French. TTBB. 


Specimen copies sent to choral directors on request for specific titles 


C.C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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. One of the most gifted of mid- 9. The songs of the gondoliers in 
nineteenth century American old Venice were known as 
poets, he was a professional flut- 
ist for a number of years, play- 
ing in the celebrated Peabody jo, 
Symphony Orchestra of Balti- 
more. Who was he? 


The following sonatas by Bee- 
thoven were written for what in- 
struments: (a) Waldstein, Op. 
53, (b) Kreutzer, Op. 47, (c) 
2. In American orchestras the first- Pastoral, Op. 28. 

chair player of the first violins 


= 


“Miss Liberty.” 21. The alto flute used by Ravel in 


13. This composer is best known to- his Daphnis and Chloe Suites, 


Benny Goodman, Arturo Tos- old Sam Pepys played ’em. Pic- 
day for an opera buffa, La Serva 


4 What is his title in England? sical” disc jockey league is: sions to them; Henry VIII and 
2 3. What is the popular name for canini, Sir Thomas Beecham. tured above is a set of 
= the aria, “Shade Never Was,” , ? 7 

2 from Handel’s opera, Xerxes. 12. Which of the following compos- 19- What is the alternative title to 
= ers would have recognized this Mendelssohn's Hebrides Over- 
> 4. NBC has recently gone into as a standard flute of his day: ture? 

the business of financing Broad- Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, Schu- 
EF way shows by becoming the mann. 20. Which one of the following is 
FA principal “angel” of Irving Ber- ‘ a transposing instrument: viola, 
lin’s musical: “Annie Get Your 9 piccolo, bassoon? 

3 Gun,” “Call Me Madam,” 

3 


also on occasion by Stravinsky, 
Witten pl ayed Padrona, and a Stabat Mater. Rimsky-Korsakov and others, is 
John Barbirolli wrote an oboe 
f concerto on themes of his sev- P 
> eral years ago. 
aon 
~ 14. In England, our “quarter-note” i 
Bach, the embellishment shown ,, parts for the viola da gamba “al 

above is known as 5 uoosseq pue 


seeennentneneene found in the music of Bach and 


‘ ‘ ty e 
other com posers of his day “Ot 


3 
3 
3 6. Each of the three sons of Johann today generally played on the "See es 
Strauss, Sr., became a composer... 
in his own right; each composed 
5 more than 200 separate works. 16 The so-called “traditional” or ueupooy Auuag ‘II 
: Name the three. “classic” woodwind quintet is ouerg (9) 


composed of what instruments? ‘ouvid pue UT[OIA (q) ‘ourig (v) 


3 ol 
= 7. Parts for the E-flat baritone ‘6 
= saxophone are what 17. The Missouri Waltz is closely uosurydoy 
clef? associated with President Tru- 
man. Which of the following is josof ‘paenpyq “af ‘uueyof ‘9 
re 8. Generally considered America’s reputed to have been the late quapri0oyy “SG 
first composer, he was also a President Roosevelt’s favorite wepey IW 
3 celebrated patriot and a signer song: Brahms’ Lullaby, Home osiey “6 
€ of the Declaration of Indepen- on the Range, The Sidewalks of Japeay °% 
dence. Who was he? New York. Asupig 
RNAL 
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OPERATION 


by CHARLOTTE 


ES, we eager-eyed ones thought 

that our town would flock to 
Tales of Hoffman. We had _ been 
keeping a break-neck rehearsal sched- 
ule, hopping from stage run-throughs 
to our hotel suite to type program 
formats, mark seating charts, or 
to meet press deadlines. Certainly 
we would score an artistic and finan- 
cial triumph. We had tossed _ passes 
to the press and had borrowed $2,400 
from the bank to hire a thirty-two- 
piece orchestra. The Guild’s state 
charter hung proudly on the office 
wall, flanked by rehearsal schedules 
and glamor shots of our leading sing- 
ers. Incorporated on a_ non-profit 
basis in December 1947, The Cincin- 
nati Music-Drama Guild pledged it- 
self to the cause of “Opera in Eng- 
lish,” to prove the reality of lyric 
drama, to make action and music 
understandable and enjoyable to 
everyone, to provide a permanent 
repertory company for the Midwest, 
and to give young artists a chance 


Charlotte L. Shockley 


Publicity Director 
Cincinnati Music-Drama Guild 
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L. SHOCKLEY 


to prove their mettle. We had been 
wooing the social register, too, since 
our stint in Blennerhasset with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Yes, we thought it was in the bag. 
The theatre was waiting; it would 
seat 1200 per night. 

Came the big moment — Novem- 
ber 18, 1948! Lights were dimmed 
and speeches were made. The Four 
Hundred were there, distributed 
checkerboard style within waving dis- 
tance of the Annie Oakleys. ‘The 
empty seats gaped liked the Grand 
Canyon, but the reviews were won- 
derful. “Superb,” they wrote, “com- 
pletely professional,” and “‘astound- 
ing.” Well, relatives and a few of 
the Four Hundred who couldn't 
make it opening night filtered in on 
Friday and Saturday, but we were 
$4,000 in the proverbial hole when 
we broke set. We had had the mis- 
taken idea that all we needed to 
do.was build a better mousetrap. 
Apparently we lacked the cheese! 

. Many frantic meetings were held 
by the Board of Trustees, sitting on 
rented furniture in that swank hotel 
suite. The Board included the three 
idealistic young founders, the goa- 
teed music director, the stage-and- 
radio-actor president, a department 
store executive, a singer-librarian, a 
lawyer, and a matron from the coun- 
try club set with zeal for new ven- 
tures. The net result of much dis- 
cussion was the snipping of the or- 
chestra budget. We moved our char- 
ter and office files to smaller quar- 
ters and winged heart over heels into 
the next production on our schedule. 

Postponements set in when some 
of the cast wanted to trot home for 
Christmas vacation. Then, the three 
available tenors broke down, one by 
one. Via long-distance telephone, we 
lured a wandering Guilder back 
from Broadway, and what do you 


know, Lyneia world-premiered on 
January 20, 1949! This two-act Amer- 
ican opera based on the Legend of 
Silver Springs, Florida, attracted na- 
tional attention because it was the 
brainchild of two Guild members. 
The lush, Italianate music came 
from the head of genius boy William 
C. Byrd, one of the Guild’s found- 
ers, and the libretto stemmed from 
the pen of the present writer, the 
librarian Board member who also 
happens to be a scribbler and a con- 
tralto. The composer conducted the 
sixteen-piece orchestra, and the li- 
brettist herself sang the role of 
Aunt Silla. 

It was during Lyneia that we dis- 
covered our scenic designer, young 
Robert Menge, whose ingenuity 
seeped through the offstage dry ice 
he manipulated to “make like” 
a swamp. Ted Prior, brilliant bal- 
let star, in town a bit previous to 
the final meeting of the casting 
committee, was dragged to us tri- 
umphantly by our choreographer, 
Anneliese von Oettingen. Naturally 
we cast him in the Lyneia ballet, 
which stopped the show, what with 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“| am an ‘Electronic Memory’ music student...” 


says Patrice Munsel, brilliant opera star 


““My Webster-Chicago wire re- 
corder is my constant music 
teacher,” said Miss Munsel, “and 
my music instructor uses one, 
too!” Patrice Munsel recognizes 
the value of listening to her 
practice sessions and hearing her 
actual music lesson as often 
as she wants to on her Electronic 
Memory wire recorder. 

Miss Munsel is just one of the 
many thousands who study music 
the Electronic Memory way—the 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Name. 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Dept. MJ11 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please tell me how the Electronic Method of Music Instruction 
can increase my enrollment. 


new method of instruction that is 
boosting music teacher reputa- 
tions and enrollments by leaps and 
bounds! 

Write today for more informa- 
tion on the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction and 
be one of the first in your commun- 
ity to adopt this latest educational 
technique. Just watch your enroll- 
ment grow when word spreads 
that you use the Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory method of 
instruction. 


Street 


City 


Zone. State. 


3 Ways you can profit 
with the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction 


1, It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 

2. It makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion. The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 


The Portable 
Webster-Chicago “Electronic 
Memory” wire recorder 
comes with microphone and 
three spools of wire, ready 
to plug into any AC outlet. 
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What Do They Think? 


Music Journal's basic interest in the 
relationship of music to everybody has 
prompted a new and rather pretentious 
venture. We hope, through it, to make 
a very real contribution to music educa- 
tion by means of a planned study, na- 
tional in scope, of attitudes. 


The interrelated attitudes of student, 
teacher, and administrator toward the 
subject of music in general provide the 
basis upon which any intelligent plan- 
ning for the future must be laid. Need- 
less to say, they also provide the basis 


for many of the problems of the past. 


Since such a study would be a physi- 
cal task approaching the census in size, 
and since a great proportion of the 
work to be done must be contributed by 
the interviewee — the subject himself — 
rather than a corps of investigators, we 
have set up the study in the form of a 
series of contests. It seems advisable at 
this point, in view of recent public ex- 
pressions on the subject of music con- 
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tests, to repeat that the Music Journal 
Study is one of attitudes. The competi- 
tion is one of ideas, not of performance. 


The first of these contests will be in- 
augurated in January and will be com- 
pleted, if not judged, before the close 
of the school year. 


This initial contest will in no sense be 
a “trial balloon,” but will be truly na- 
tional in scope — the first of several simi- 
lar efforts based upon different aspects 
of the study. It will require the assistance 
of teachers, music departments, and ad- 
ministrators through the high school level 
in all parts of the country. Teachers of 
private pupils will be especially impor- 
tant. 


Suitable awards have been provided 
for student winners. Outline forms for 
the guidance of competitors will be pub- 
lished with the announcement of the 
rules of the contest in the January issue 


of Music Journal. 
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The Tale-Telling, Folk-Singing, Guitar-Playing, 


Pulitzer Prize-Winning Minstrel of America 
brings you his 


Overflowing with TUNES ¢ DITTIES ¢ TALES ¢ ODDITIES 
Culled from the Roots of Our Country 


us om? ger pri 50 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 580 FIFTH AVE... 
Sole Selling Agent + ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 4 25 
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Gibbons was one composer who 
wrote wholly as he felt and as he 
desired to express himself. He has 
many times been called the “English 
Palestrina.” His greatest masterpiece 
in the madrigal literature is the 
Silver Swan. This piece has been 
classed by many musicologists as the 
greatest composition in the category 
of madrigals. 


SILVER SWAN 


The Silver Swan, who living had no note, 

When death approached unlocked her silent 
throat; 

Leaning her breast against the reedy shore, 

Thus sung her first and last and sung no 
more; 

Farewell all joys; O death, come close mine 
eyes! 

More geese than swans now live, 

More fools than wise! 


Thomas Weelkes (1575-1623) was 
one of England’s most famous 
madrigal composers. He had Two 
Sets of Madrigals published in 1600. 
O Care Thou Wilt Not Despatch 
Me, surprisingly original in its har- 
monic treatment, is an emotional 
type of madrigal, full of pathos and 
dramatic color. In imaginative ex- 
pression it stands alone in madrigal 
literature. The subject deals with a 
careworn man who seeks relief in 
music, but only partly achieves it. 
The struggle between dull care and 
the mirth that music alone can bring 
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Part Il 


by EMMETT EARL BLIND 


persists throughout the composition. 


O, care, thou wilt not despatch me 

If music do not match thee; 
Ha; da, la 

So deadly dost thou sting me 

Mirth only help can bring me 
Fa, ja, Ja 

Hence, care, thou are cruel 

Come, music, sick man’s jewel; 
Ra, Ja, Ja 

His force had well-nigh slain me, 

But thou must now sustain me, 
Fa; la 


Madrigals to Three, Four, Five 
and Six Voices* was published when 
Weelkes was twenty-two years old 
and still of unripened years. The 
ballet or “fa-la” type of madrigal 
which Weelkes produced with such 
dramatic fervor proved more popu- 
lar than any other type of madrigal. 
Of the forty or more volumes of 
madrigals published by Tudor com- 
posers, only three were sets of bal- 
lets, even when Hilton’s very second 
rate fa-la’s issued in 1627 are in- 
cluded. Byrd, Gibbons, and Wilbye 
wrote no ballets or fa-la’s. 

As an innovator striving after am- 
pler methods of expression and defy- 
ing the academic limitations pre- 
scribed by conventional music laws, 
Weelkes might be compared with 
Monteverde and the other members 
of that important coterie, Peri and 


* Richard Barnfield’s poems were used. 


Caccini, who by not confining them- 
selves to harmonic regulations, led 
on to those still more important de- 
velopments to which opera as an art 
form owes its origin. Weelkes vies 
with Wilbye in his claim to rank as 
the greatest of the English madrigal 
composers. 

The madrigal form of composition 
finds Weelkes at his best. As for dra- 
matic inventiveness and daring 
imagination, nothing could surpass 
these compositions. What must the 
academic critics of that day have 
said when they first cast their eyes 
upon such daring harmonic inven- 
tions! His works undoubtedly were 
as shocking then as were the com- 
positions of Strauss and Debussy at a 
later date. 

John Wilbye (1574-1638) was the 
tone poet in madrigal writing. In the 
serious type of madrigal he prac- 
tically surpassed all his contempo- 
raries in England and he had few 
equals in the whole range of Eu- 
ropean musicians in the secular 
branch of purely vocal writing. He 
had two sets of madrigals published, 
1598 (30) and 1609 (34), besides the 
madrigals which appeared in Tri- 
umphs of Oriana. 

Wilbye showed a predilection for 
sad and sombre words, although he 


(Continued on page 44) 
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S there something the matter with 

you? Are you short, fat, homely, 
nearsighted, or otherwise far from 
the glamorous person you'd like to 
be? And is this handicap making 
you unhappy? If it is, it shouldn’t, 
because these physical defects don’t 
put you in a class by yourself. Prac- 
tically everyone has some defect, 
even such people as Toscanini, 
Eddie Cantor, Fred Allen, and Kate 
Smith. But these individuals didn’t 
let these defects handicap them. 
They just took a firm grip on the 
handicap and used it as a stepping- 
stone to success. So much so, one 
might say that they actually climbed 
to fame over frustrations, faults, 
and flukes. 

Take Arturo Toscanini, for in- 
stance — the maestro who is con- 
ceded to be the world’s greatest 
conductor. He is very nearsighted, 


Limited Eyesight 


? 


i 
by RUTH ARELL 


and it was that defect that lifted 
him out of the orchestra pit onto the 
podium. He started out as a cellist, 
but because of his poor eyesight he 
had to bend close to his music to 
see what he was playing. That posi- 
tion became very tiring, so he mem- 
orized the parts for every instru- 
ment in the orchestra, and _ their 
proper cues, so that he would know 
just where his instrument fitted in. 
One night the conductor failed to 
report because of sudden illness. The 
performance would have had to be 
cancelled, but his fellow musicians 
knew that Toscanini knew the entire 
score and suggested that he conduct. 
The nineteen-year-old cellist had 
never done it before, but he said 
he’d try. He went up to the con- 
ductor’s stand, closed the score, and 
conducted the entire opera from 
memory. When the performance was 


Oversize 


seventeen, the 


over, the audience gave him an ova- 
tion, and the management offered 
him an appointment as permanent 
conductor. From that time on, the 
cello bow was replaced by the con- 


ductor’s baton, and ‘Toscanini was 
on his way to world renown. 

One of the most beloved singers 
of all times was Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink. But it wasn’t always so. 
When she applied for her first sing- 
ing job, in Germany, at the age of 
local impresario 
thought she was so ugly that he 
literally chased her out of the house. 
That experience would have been 
enough to break the spirit of most 
youngsters, but she was too plucky 
for that. Undaunted, she applied 
again for a specific role, that of the 
ugly old crone, Azucena, in the 
opera Il Trovatore. She scarcely 
knew the role, but the impresario 
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thought she looked just right for the 
hag’s part, even without make-up, so 
he engaged her. Her success was so 
tremendous that she was engaged for 
the season, and then went on to in- 
ternational fame. The United States 
Army “adopted” her during World 
War I, and she was the well-beloved 
“Mother” Schumann-Heink to thou- 
sands of doughboys. 

When Kate Smith was starting out 
on her career, she was extremely sen- 
sitive about her size. A dozen or so 
years ago, comedians would get a 
quick laugh by making a reference 
to her size, and each of these refer- 
ences was like a slap. She was prac- 
tically on the verge of retiring from 
public life, when she sat down and 
reasoned it all out. Since she 
couldn’t do anything about her size, 
she decided to forget about it. Soon 
her friendliness and infectious laugh 
built up such a nation-wide follow- 
ing for her that the comedians who 
used to poke fun at her size were 
quick to realize that they would an- 
tagonize the people who listened to 
her if they persisted in their jibes. 
Kate Smith has achieved great fame 
as a singer and as a crusader for 
worth-while causes. 

Paul Wittgenstein, Viennese pian- 
ist, lost an arm. Such a handicap 
could have ended his career as a 
concert artist, but actually it drove 
him on to international success. The 
loss of his right arm was compensated 
for by the agility of his left wrist and 
his innate musicianship. Richard 


Pop Eyes 


Strauss and Maurice Ravel so ad- 
mired his virtuosity that each wrote 
a concerto for the left hand espe- 
cially for him, compositions which 
he played with leading orchestras all 
over the world. As a matter of fact, 
Wittgenstein made those concerti so 
popular that Rubinstein and Horo- 
witz, who have the use of both 
hands, recorded the work, using 
only one hand of course. 


Pianist to Conductor 


Then there is the story of Canadi- 
an-born Percy Faith, whom we know 
as an outstanding conductor and 
arranger, but who really started out 
as a pianist. He had dreams of a 
fine concert career, and he made 
them come true, but not in the way 
he had planned. When he was still 
in his teens, he saved his sister from 
death in a fire, but in so doing he 
ruined his hands for the piano. 
Heartsick though he was about this 
turn of events, he was still deter- 
mined to have a career in music. He 
had been interested in musical ar- 
rangements and conducting as well 
as in the piano. Now that he couldn’t 
go ahead on the piano, he turned 
first to arranging, and made a fine 
reputation for himself in that field. 
He then took up conducting, and 
found that the networks were most 
receptive to his brand of music. He 
has been a popular orchestra con- 
ductor ever since. 

Robert Schumann is best known 


Burned Hands 


today as one of the great German 
composers. There was a time, how- 
ever, when he was also a brilliant 
pianist. Wishing to increase his skill, 
he devised a special exercise to 
strengthen the fourth finger of his 
right hand. While doing the exer- 
cise one day, he tore a ligament, with 
the result that he could never hope 
for a career as a concert pianist. 
Since he could no longer make music 
on the piano, he resolved to do the 
next best thing — make music for 
the piano. He turned to composing, 
and his works rank among the best 
in piano literature. And, by a curi- 
ous quirk of fate, his wife, Clara 
Schumann, became a brilliant pian- 
ist and one of the foremost inter- 
preters of her husband’s works. 
Eddie Cantor and his popeyes have 
been a fixture in show business for 
years. But until he learned how to 
capitalize on this defect he was very 
unhappy because of his prominent 
eyes and his generally frail appear- 
ance. He once told this writer that 
he was the most pushed-around 
youngster ever to walk the streets of 
New York. While trying to break 
into the entertainment world, he de- 
vised a bit of stage business in which 
he imitated the walk and come- 
hither of a soubrette. It made such 
a hit at the amateur show in which 
he was performing that Eddie con- 
ceived the idea of capitalizing on his 
frail appearance and popeyes. He’s 
been at it for a long, long time now. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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symbol, for as far back as history 
goes we find that the hanging of 
greens by way of decoration and cele- 
bration at Christmastime has formed 
a part of the festive occasion. Per- 
haps this custom originated with the 
reverence of the ancient peoples for 
their mountains and valleys, their 
trees and shrubs. Undoubtedly to 
them the inclusion of greenery sim- 
ply brought nature and the outside 
world loveliness into their abodes, 
no matter how crude they might be. 
There is general belief that the first 
Christmas tree was Teutonic in 
origin, dating back to the English 
missionary to Germany, Boniface, in 
the eighth century. He replaced the 
sacrifices to Odin’s sacred oak by a 
fir tree adorned in tribute to the 
Christ child. It has been said, how- 
ever, that the first Christmas tree ap- 
peared on the pages of literature in 
the year 1604 in Strassburg, Ger- 
many. Later, Prince Albert, the con- 
sort of Queen Victoria, introduced 
the custom of setting up Christmas 
trees in England, and our own pres- 
ent-day customs were first brought to 
America by the early German and 
English emigrants. Symbols of hap- 
piness, hospitality, and the fullness of 
life are ever present in the trimmed 
and lighted Christmas tree. 


The Crib 


A quaint and ofttimes elaborate 
symbol of the Nativity celebration 
is the crib, or manger scene, of the 
Christ child. Today‘it forms one of 
the most important and picturesque 
symbolic settings of worship in the 
Roman Catholic church. It has come 
down to present generations from 
Southern Europe. The crib or Pre- 
sepio, meaning a miniature repre- 
sentation of the Nativity, rather than 
the Christmas tree is the popular 
yuletide symbol found in the homes 
of Italy. These mangers are set up 
with artistry and with charming 
scenic backgrounds. Flowers usual- 
ly take the place of evergreens, and 
young and old gather around the 
Presepio in both joyful and_ pious 
moods, and with music to help ac- 
centuate the holiday spirit. In 1223 
St. Francis of Assisi was granted per- 
mission by the Pope to create a Pre- 
sepio near Assisi in the tiny village 
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of Greccio, in order to inspire the 
people to greater relgious under- 
standing and ardor. He provided 
live animals in a stable, and the 
presentation was on a life-size scale. 
As time wore on, artists became in- 
terested in the idea of the Presepio, 
and beauty of detail and general 
design and coloring became domi- 
nant factors and _ reached their 
height in the eighteenth century. 
Many other nations have adopted 
and developed in native fashion the 
crib, with its santons or little figures. 
In France it is known as the Credre, 
in Germany the Krippe, in Spain the 
Nacimiento. 

The crib, with its brightly colored 
figurines of wax and clay, has been 
transplated to Catholic and other 
places of worship here in America, 
and at Christmas time there are 
magnificent examples of its art in 
the cathedrals and churches of the 
large cities and in the smaller and 
more simple churches of the rural 
districts. The crib in the Church of 
St. Francis of Assisi in New York 
provides an outsanding example of 
this form of Christmas symbolism. 


Santa Claus 


The American traditionally beard- 
ed Santa Claus is a “descendant” of 
the original St. Nicholas, who was 
born in the province of Lycia, Asia 
Minor. The idol of European chil- 
dren, he lived a wholesome life of 
great scope and variety, and he was 
made famous by his good deeds to 
all people. His death occurred about 
the year 343. To the early Dutch 
settlers in America he was an espe- 
cial favorite, and their first house 
of worship was named in his honor. 
He thus became the American dis- 
penser of gifts and good will, and 
our name Santa Claus is short for 
Santa Nikolaus — the rosy-faced, 
short, jocular driver of the mysteri- 
ous sleigh drawn by dashing rein- 
deer. Some of our present-day rep- 
licas of Santa, seen ringing bells on 
street corners and entertaining youth 
in department stores, although serv- 
ing a purpose, hardly do justice to 
our early versions of the benevolent 
figure radiating joy and happiness. 


In this twentieth century here in 
America, many of these simple sym- 
bols have become commercialized 
for purposes of trade and advertise- 


ment, but through it all they have 
retained their sweetness and grace 
and their power to rekindle annual- 
ly in men’s breasts and minds the 
age-old desire to celebrate the Na- 
tivity in forms of wholesome and 
colorful enjoyment and spiritual fes- 
tivity. Our Christmas celebration in 
the United States reflects the customs 
of church and home in many coun- 
tries and yet it has evolved into a 
more or less uniform type. 444 
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Nobody minds these defects any 
more, he least of all, for they’ve 
brought him fame and fortune. 

As a matter of fact, when a sur- 
geon once told Eddie he could cor- 
rect the eye condition by an opera- 
tion, the comedian asked what the 
fee would be. When told it would 
be $100,000, he replied, “Man, my 
eyes would pop right back again 
when they saw your bill. Besides, 
they’re worth more than a million to 
me today the way they are!” 

Fred Allen, caustic wit of the air- 
waves, once cherished the hope of 
acting in Shakespearean drama. The 
first thing he tried out for when he 
came to New York from Boston was 
a part in King Lear. When he be- 
gan speaking the lines in his buzz- 
saw whine, the director was con- 
vulsed with laughter. The same 
thing happened every time he tried 
for a part in a serious play. They 
simply could not take him seriously 
with that voice. 

But Fred was determined to have 
a theatrical career, and if it couldn’t 
be in the legitimate drama, he’d get 
into show business even if he had 
to do it by juggling. And _ that’s 
exactly what he did. For years he 
toured in vaudeville, never once ut- 
tering a word as he tossed dumbbells 
up in the air and caught them in 
all sorts of breath-taking gyrations. 
One day he dropped a dumbbell and 
his apology sounded so funny, the 
audience howled. It was a friendly 
howl, however, and Fred gradually 
built more talk into his “dumb” set. 
The adenoidal baritone that kept 
him offstage as a dramatic actor soon 
promoted him to star billing as a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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‘SO YOU’RE A LAST-MINUTE SHOPPER! 


Just like a lot of other people, you’re thinking hard for 

ideas for Christmas gifts, perhaps for your musical friends. 

Here are some suggestions. How many of them you can 

get in the store around the corner, we don’t know. But 
you can ask for them. 


Brass lyre book-ends. Reported sturdy 
enough to keep even musicological 
works upright. Maybe so. Pair, $9.95 


Corkscrew, stopper, and bottle-opener 
in heads. Plays “How Dry I Am’’ while 
rotating. Restricted customers. $19.95 


You can make your tea to the tune of 
“Tea for Two” in an English china 
pot. Pink, blue, green, yellow. $13.95 


White plastic church. Lights up and 
has a music box which plays “Silent 
Night.” $6.50 


After Butch is wound up he plays an 
assortment of children’s tunes. Has 
his own doghouse. Just $8.95 


Those juvenile Third Men enthusiasts 
can do their own zither music. Simple. 
Will play two octaves. $5.95 


Wall placque with inserted plate. An 


assortment of musical scenes are 
available. Complete with plate, $10.70. 


Book for baby. Place for picture, 
statistics, etc. Plays Brahms Lullaby. 
White, pink, blue. $11.95 


(Photographs, courtesy of G. Schirmer Store, 3 E. 43rd St., N. Y.) 
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comedian in Broadway revues, on 
the radio, and in television. 

Then there was the case of Evan 
Williams who, at the time of his 
death in 1918, had made over 100 
recordings for RCA-Victor and was 
recognized as one of the leading 
tenors of the world. This Welshman 
had aspired to a career in opera, but 
when he came to study the libretto, 
he found that he had a_ peculiar 
blind spot’ in his memory — he 
simply could not remember the 
words in a foreign language. He not 
only could not memorize an aria, he 
couldn’t memorize the action of the 
opera, even with the aid of a prompt- 
er. Nothing daunted by this, he 
started a campaign for the transla- 
tion of standard operas into Eng- 
lish, and became the foremost tenor 
of his day singing the English trans- 
lations of French, Italian, and 
German operas. 

David Bisphan, born in Philadel- 
phia in 1857, thought he had attain- 
ed his ambition when be became a 
Quaker preacher. At the age of 
twenty-eight, he fell while crossing 
the street, hit his windpipe, and as a 
result, lost his speaking voice. In 
order to regain his speaking voice, 
he took singing lessons. In time he 
became one of America’s best bari- 
tones. He was a magnificent lieder 
singer. He made his Metropolitan 
Opera debut in 1896 with Jean de 
Reszke and Edouard Beckmesser in 
Die Meistersinger and created the 
title role in Manru, the only opera 
Paderewski ever wrote. 


Saxophone to Singing 


Rudy Vallee, whose megaphone 
started a new era in show business 
for the performer with a very small 
voice, owes it all to his badly frozen 
fingers. He had really wanted to be 
a saxophone player, and to that end 
bought a second-hand instrument 
with money earned as a_ theater 
usher. Back home in Maine one 
Christmas vacation he was_practic- 
ing in an empty hall. It was so cold 
there that he wound up with a bad 
case of frozen fingers. In the long 
weeks while he was undergoing 
treatment, he realized that he could 
never be a professional saxophonist. 
So he turned his thoughts to other 
aspects of music. 

When he went back to Yale, he 
organized a dance orchestra and 
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with the proceeds paid his way 
through college. After graduation, he 
got a job at the Heigh-Ho Club, con- 
ducting the band whose music was 
to be broadcast over NBC. No pro- 
vision had been made for an an- 
nouncer, however, so Rudy did his 
own annnouncing. Thus began his 
master-of-ceremonies career. When 
a singer failed to show up one night, 
Rudy took over. His weak voice, am- 
plified by the microphone, gave the 
impression that he. was singing to 
each individual listener. Thus, croon- 
ing came into being on a large scale. 
Show producers sought to make the 
most of his popularity and offered 
him a spot in a musical revue. His 
friends advised against it, pointing 
out that his voice wouldn’t carry 
over the footlights. But Rudy _bor- 
rowed a leaf from college cheer 
leaders, grabbed a megaphone, and 
brought down the house. The rest is 
show-business history. 

And so it goes. Success is always 
easy .. . to read about. But it takes 
a lot of courage to overcome a phys- 
ical handicap. Perhaps these men 
and women would have reached the 
top anyhow, but when they were 
stopped short by their handicap, 
they did some personal stocktaking 
and found the way back to the road 
of success despite the frustrations 
that beset them. By refusing to be 
handicapped by their handicap, they 
found the way to turn their defects 
into dividends. 444 


Tolerance, 1652 


and his Puritans, 
during their stay in power in 
seventeenth century England, tried 
to suppress not only the secular side 
of Christmas festivities, but the 
sacred as well; the singing of carols 
was voted superstitious and every at- 
tempt was made to suppress it. In 
1652 Parliament directed that “no 
observation shall be had of the 25th 
day of December, commonly called 
Christmas Day.” No services were 
allowed in the churches that day, 
and a number of high-ranking Eng- 
lish gentlemen were actually arrested 
for “committing a breach of the 
ordinance of Parliament by receiv- 
ing the Holy Communion on Christ- 
mas morning.” 
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hearts and cones. A day was devoted 
to the art of making cookies, and it 
was an art. All sorts of cookie ani- 
mals and men with carefully traced 
eyes, mouths, hats, and buttons of 
sugar. And on the day we made 
marzipan (a kind of almond paste) 
each of us children was given a piece 
to mold into whatever shapes he 
could imagine — flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables. 

The day before Christmas Eve 
was one of great secrecy. Everyone 
around the house was busy with 
wrapping packages and hiding some- 
thing. And there were many in- 
tense last-minute efforts with needle- 
work late that night. 

The day of Christmas Eve was 
most exciting. In the morning we 
went to hospitals and children’s 
homes with magazines, books, and 
presents. Then home for a lunch of 
sylte (headcheese) with mustard, 
red beets, pumpernickel, beer or 
schnapps, coffee and aebleskiver (ap- 
ple dumplings). In the afternoon we 
took flowers to the cemetery for the 
family grave. Then we went to 
church, where every pew was filled. 
The minister preached the Christ- 
mas gospel; we all joined in sing- 
ing the Christmas hymns. There 
was an atmosphere of happiness and 
warmth. 

When we arrived home everything 
was festive with Christmas bells, 
spruce boughs, and candles, with 
an army of nisser (elves or gremlin) 
peeping out from behind curtains 
and pictures and even in the flower 
pots. The dining table was beauti- 
fully set for our traditional dinner of 
risengrod (rice porridge and milk) 
with butter, sugar, cinnamon, and 
sweetened beer, followed by _ roast 
goose stuffed with prunes and ap- 
ples, potatoes, red cabbage, and red 
wine. Instead of the traditional ap- 
ple cake we had fresh fruit for des- 
sert. 


Tree and Presents 


While we were having our coffee 
the door into the next room would be 
opened and we would see a beauti- 
ful Christmas tree reaching from 
floor to ceiling, and decorated with 
ornaments of all colors and lighted 
with red and white candles. Beneath 


it were the presents. Father would 
go to his study to fetch the selection 
of Christmas carols which he had 
printed especially for our family use. 
He had chosen them many years be- 
fore and we sang them every year. 
Hand in hand we marched around 
the tree until the last candle had 
burned down. Then we would pass 
presents to one another and there 
would be great excitement over open- 
ing the packages. 

When we had calmed down father 
would start reading the Christmas 
cards aloud. There were hundreds 
of them, and as they were read we 
were served fruit, candy, nuts, and 
drinks. 

At twelve the day was over and 
everybody went to bed. Outside, the 
streets were silent, the air was cool 
and clear, and there was always—even 
if nobody else could see it — snow. 
In my imagination Christmas and 
snow will always belong together. 


—GRETHE LARSEN 


In Puerto Rico 


HE Christmas season is a glori- 

ous time for young and old 
alike in Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
Our celebrations begin nine days 
before Christmas with the early 
morning Mass—Missa de Aguinaldo 
(The Shepherd’s Mass). Each day’s 
celebration of this Mass depicts a 
part of the story of Mary and Jo- 
seph and the birth of the infant 
Jesus. It culminates with the mid- 
night Mass on Christmas Eve — 
La Missa del Gallo (The Rooster 
Mass). 

During this period we also have 
Las Fiestas de Reyes (The Adora- 
tion of the Three Kings). These are 
gay and happy affairs and are espe- 
cially looked forward to by the 
young men and women. This is the 
one time of year when the strict 
social customs of courtship are re- 
laxed and young people are al- 
lowed to mingle freely. 

During Las Fiestas de Reyes 
friends join in small groups called 
Los Asaltos to visit the homes of 
others, and they take with them a 
native orchestra. Last year our group 
had an orchestra which consisted of 
a guitar, a cuatro (bass guitar), a 
bordonia (baritone guitar), and a 
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tiple (soprany guitar). Then we had hostess, then the rest of the group 
percussion instruments, too — ma- answered with the chorus of the 
racas, and giiiro (a gourd with song. Before the song was finished 
notches which are scratched with a the door was opened wide and 
wire). This orchestra is usually called everyone was invited to enter. We 
Musica Brava. complied happily and moved on into 
One of the homes we visited was the house without stopping the mu- 
that of Dia Ilia de Davila. As we _ sic, singing all the poems dedicated 
reached the doorstep of the house to Ilia. 
the leaders of our group began to A wonderful array of delicious 
sing El Aguinaldo. This is a song food had been made ready for us. 
traditional to Los Asaltos. The lead- There was Arroz con dulce, a pud- 
ers sang the first part of the song, ding of rice, ginger, and coconut 
improvising words in praise of the milk; Manjar Blanco, a custard made 


It takes sparkling new music to hold the interest of these little 
busy-bodies, and you'll get the newest in choral arrangements 
from Educational Music Bureau — fastest service on the 
nation’s most complete library of school music materials. 
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from ground rice, milk, and orange- 
blossom flavoring; Mavi, a fermented 
drink made from the bark of a tree; 
Horchata, a milky drink made from 
almonds and ajonjoli, ground and 
mixed with water and sugar. All of 
this was accompanied by soft Span- 
ish wines, cider, anis, and créme 
de cacao, At midnight there was a 
special supper of Arroz con Pollo 
(chicken cooked with rice); a salad; 
and pasteles, big tamales wrapped in 
leaves of the banana tree. 

The Musica Brava continued to 
play and everyone danced. This con- 
tinued until 4:30 A.M., when every- 
one left for the morning Mass. 

And so each night we met as a 
group and visited some other friend’s 
home. In Rio Piedras we continued 
this until Christmas Eve, but in the 
country districts the natives  (ji- 
baros) continue these Asaltos until 
The Three Kings’ days, January 5, 
and some continue as long as Belen, 
one week later. 


Family Reunions 


Christmas Eve, however, was our 
time for family reunions. Our en- 
tire family, from grandmother and 
grandfather on down, met at our 
home and from there we all went 
to midnight Mass. Afterward we 
went home for Christmas dinner 
and the family’s own celebration. 
Our traditional dinner included Ar- 
roz con Pollo, pasteles, and lechon 
asadox (pig roasted over an open 
fire). Dinner finished, the children 
were sent off to bed to dream of the 
presents they would find in_ the 
morning. 

We have adopted the American 
tradition of having a Christmas tree 
and a Santa Claus bringing gifts for 
the children on Christmas morning. 
This means that our children re- 
ceive Christmas gifts twice during 
the season, because on the morning 
of January 6, following the Spanish 
tradition, they receive presents from 
Los Tres Reyes (The Three Kings). 
On the day of January 5 the children 
collect grass and flowers. Before go- 
ing to bed they scatter the flowers 
around their rooms and place the 
grass in empty shoe boxes so that the 
camels of Los Tres Reyes may have 
something to eat. On the morning 
of January 6 they find new gifts and 
the flowers and grass are gone—€x- 
cept for a few blades of grass missed 
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by the camels! That morning the 
children go to church wearing cos- 
tumes of shepherds and_ shepherd- 
esses and sing carols to the infant 
Jesus in front of the manger on the 
altar. 

—Rosario LLANEZA 


In Czechoslovakia 


I CAN still remember clearly the 
Christmas of 1935. This was 
before the war, before the Nazi oc- 
cupation, when I was a young girl 
in Czechoslovakia. I lived with my 
mother, father, and two older sis- 
ters, Erna and Laura, in a little 
town called Nizna-Slana. We were 
a devoted family, and this was espe- 
cially noticeable at Christmastime, 
when good will and happiness were 
in everyone’s heart. 

On December 5 the Spirit of 
Christmas entered our home in the 
person of Santa Claus himself, 
Hanked on the left by a devil and on 
the right by an angel. Santa in- 
quired about our behavior and 
asked if we had been good children 
throughout the year. We children 
received the visit with mixed feel- 
ings. We were happy that he had 
not forgotten to visit our house, 
but we were apprehensive, because 
Santa was usually well informed 
about our misdeeds and misbehavior 
of the current year. 

At a signal from Santa my sisters 
and I recited the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then we were in for it! To our 
surprise and consternation, Santa 
told each of us what we had done 
which did not meet with his ap- 
proval. The chastisement took con- 
crete form in the switching which 
the devil administered to the cul- 
prits in order. As soon as the whip- 
ping was over the good angel made 
us forget the sting of it by thrust- 
ing into our hands quantities of 
candy, dates, and tidbits of every 
description. Admonishing us to be- 
have well in the future, Santa and 
his two cohorts left the house. After 
they left there was a great discus- 
sion. Was the angel pretty enough 
to have come from heaven? How did 
Santa know so much about us? Erna, 
who was fourteen and skeptical 
about the whole affair, hinted that 
the trio looked like some of the 
townspeople. 
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Before we went to bed that night, 
we cleaned our shoes and put them 
by the window. Next morning the 
shoes were filled with good things, 
and the explanation was that Santa 
Claus on his way back to heaven 
had stopped for awhile and had 
given us what he had left in his 
sack. 

After December 5 the days flew 
by, but there was December 13— 
Lucia Day, or Witches Day—to be 
reckoned with. On that date we 
were afraid to go outside, and the 


most dangerous place to be if we 
should go outside was the cross- 
roads, where the witches held their 
dances and devilish amusements. 
That day we confined our play to 
the house. 

After Witches Day there were no 
more peaceful days in the house. 
The house was thoroughly cleaned; 
everybody had some assigned work. 
My duty each year was to clean all 
the family silver. Laura’s job was 
to help in the kitchen, and she did 
it with great pleasure because it 
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gave her a chance to taste everything 
that was cooked. Erna, an individu- 
alist, and an excellent diplomat, al- 
ways managed to escape from all the 
chores. 

All kinds of packages were deliv- 
ered to the house and things from 
the grocer arrived in larger amounts 
than usual. After three or four days 
of housecleaning, Mother and Jula 
(the maid) got busy baking all 
sorts of pastries. 

The day before Christmas usual- 
ly began very peacefully. Everybody 


THE ART OF FUGBE 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
ORGAN ARRANGEMENTS BY 


Power Biggs 


was preparing for Christmas Eve. In 
the forenoon there were a few things 
which had to be done. The dress- 
maker came to the house and 
brought new dresses for all three of 
us. Year after year it was blue 
woolen sailor dresses! We had to 
try them on then and there and 
it was father who decided whether 
they looked right. 

Then we went to our room and 
prepared the gifts for mother and 
father and for one another. After 
lunch all three of us and father had 
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to leave the house. We started out 
for our longest walk of the year, 
with orders not to come home be- 
fore six o'clock. 

Right on schedule we came home. 
Then, having washed, we waited 
impatiently for the Christmas bell. 
Finally it rang! 

Joining hands and singing “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” we walked to 
the room where the big Christmas 
tree had been set up. Beautifully 
decorated, it shimmered in the 
candlelight. 

We were always so excited by the 
size and beauty of our Christmas 
tree, that father had to be some- 
thing of a master of ceremonies and 
remind us of the things we were 
supposed to do. After we finished 
the first song we said the Lord’s 
Prayer and then we asked our par- 
ents to forgive us for all the things 
which we did that made them angry 
during the year. Then came the 
most joyous part of the evening. The 
packages were opened, we showed 
one another our gifts, and tried to 
play with everything at once. 

When the first and greatest excite- 
ment had cooled, we began our sup- 
per, which was a very big one. Many 
kinds of dishes were served, each 
one tastier than the last. I can re- 
member this Christmas being so 
hungry that I filled myself up with 
the special Christmas soup (Jucha) 
with sausages, and could eat noth- 
ing else. The supper lasted about 
an hour and a half, after which my 
father went to the piano and all of 
us sang the merry Christmas songs. 
One of our favorites was “Vianoce, 
Vianoce, Krasny Cas” (“Christmas, 
Christmas, beautiful time”). This 
particular part of the evening was 
not enjoyed very much by our dog 
Negus. He did not care too much 
for our singing. 

Around eleven o’clock the people 
from the village began to come to 
wish us a merry Christmas. Each got 
a small amount of money and some 
cakes and pastries. But the evening 
was still not over. Twelve boys 
from the village performed the 
“Koleda” for us. This was the story 
of the shepherds who saw the star 
of Bethlehem and went to greet the 
new-born King. (All this took place 
in our large kitchen!) The boys stood 
in a circle, each one doing his part 
exceptionally well it seemed to me. 
It was a mixture of poetry, prose, 
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and song. The pertormance closed 
with the happy Christmas tune 
‘“Narodil sa Kristus Pan, veselme sa” 
(“Christ the Lord is born, let us re- 
joice!”). All of us joined in sing- 
ing this song. Then father served 
wine, cakes, and all sorts of good 
things to the performers. They also 
received a gift of money, and then 
proceeded to another home. 

At midnight a shepherd of the 
town came and serenaded us with 
his horn, playing all the old Christ- 
mas carols. I shall never forget the 
snow covering the ground, the 
shepherd and his tunes, the shining 
Christmas tree, and the happy faces 
of friends and family all around me 
that wonderful Christmas. 


—ZLATA WERNER 


WILSON 


(Continued from page 15) 


than the old festive song. The great 
composer of the church at this time, 
Orlando Gibbons, added his master- 
ful polyphonic touch to the carol, 
but again the result lacks much of 
the pristine glory of the older, sim- 
pler song. In Germany, however, 
Michael Praetorious turned out 
some lucid and beautiful works that 
captured the earlier aura of “karol- 
ling” with such songs as “Lo, How 
a Rose E’er Blooming.” 

France and England can lay most 
claim to having nurtured and en- 
riched the carol. The rousing Eng- 
lish wassail songs and the sprightly 
French néels, whose dance rhythms 
are so Close to the surface, are the 
songs we know and sing at Christ- 
mas. “Bring a Torch Janet, Isabel,” 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” 
and many others are more familiar 
to us than the Italian, Spanish, and 
Flemish counterparts. 


English Background 


In America, one comes across old 
English carols in such surprising 
places as the backwoods of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
where the mountain people sing of 
May, of Mary, and of Christmas, in 
songs handed down from sources 
long forgotten. They are so striking- 
ly similar to the old carols of Eng- 
land that there can be little doubt 
of their preservation in these remote 
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spots from the early days of the 
English colonists. 
It is my own personal feeling that 


certain Negro spirituals such as. 


“Were You There?’, “Sweet Little 
Jesus,” and “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” are very close to the spirit 
and the raison d’étre of the old carol. 
Although they are entirely different 
in language, thought, and rhythm, 
an affinity exists between these two 
types of folk songs, for both embody 
the simple feelings of the people in 
expressing religious fervor and, at 


the same time, delight in the present 
world’s joys and tribulations. The 
history and development of the 
Negro spiritual closely resemble the 
story of the carol. The spiritual, like 
the carol, is often part hymn, part 
folk poem, and part pagan air all 
at the same time. And conversely, 
the carol, like the spiritual, was a 
song to be sung with good com- 
panions every day when one was 
happy, or sad, or spiritually moved 
by the beauty of nature and the 
power of God. 444 
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Hadyn Society HSLP2o20, 4 12”; 
abridged recording, ed. Wollf-Fer- 
rari). Soloists, Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Bavarian Radio 
under Hans Altmann. Mercury 
MGL-5, 2 12”. 

Pergolesi: The Music Master (near- 
ly complete recording). Frances 
Greer, Donald Dame, Mordecai 
Bauman with Chamber Orchestra 
under George Schick. Allegro AL- 
22”. 

Purcell: The Fairy Queen (ex- 
cerpts). Cambridge Festival Chorus 
and Orchestra with Soloists under 


Daniel Pinkham. Allegro AL6o, 


2 10”. 

Strauss, R.: Elektra (complete re- 
cording). Florentine May Festival 
Chorus and Orchestra with Solo- 
ists under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Cetra-Soria 2 12”. 

Verdi: Falstaff (complete recording). 
Lina Pagliughi, Giuseppe Taddei 
and others with the Italian Radio 
Orchestra’ under Mario Rossi. 
Cetra-Soria LP1207, 3 12”. 

Wagner: The Flying Dutchman 
(complete recording). Viorica 
Ursuleac, Hans Hotter with Solo- 
ists, Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Bavarian State Opera under 
Clemens Krauss. Mercury MGL-2, 
4 12”, 


KEYBOARD MASTERPIECES 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Some choice items on piano, 
organ, harpsichord 


Bach: Trio Sonatas 1 & 2; 2 Preludes 
and Fugues; Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue; the Schiibler Chorale-Pre- 
ludes. E. Power Biggs (organ). 
*Columbia ML4284, ML4285, 2 

Bach: Passacaglia in C Minor; Pas- 
torale in F. Ernest White (organ). 
Mercury MGi5032, 10”. 

Bach: Goldberg Variations. Wanda 
Landowska (harpsichord). *Vic- 
tor LM1o080, 12”. 

Bach: The Well-Tempered Clavier, 
Nos. 1-8. Wanda Landowska 
(harpsichord). *Victor LM1017, 
12”, 

Bach: Fantasia and 
Fugue; Mozart: Fantasia in C 
Minor (K. 475); Brahms: 3 Rhap- 
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sodies. Abram Chasins 
Mercury MGuoo6e, 12”. 

Brahms: 11 Chorale-Preludes, Op. 
122. Ernest White (organ). Mer- 
cury MGi0o070, 12”. 

Brahms: Piano Sonata No. 3 in F 


(piano). 


Minor, Op. 5. Julius Katchen. 
London LLP ig2, 12”. 
Brahms: Waltzes, Op. 39. Abram 


Chasins and Constance Keene (2 
pianos). Mercury MGioo61, 12”. 

Chopin. Mazurkas (Vol. 2). Maryla 
Jonas (piano). Columbia ML2143, 
10”. 


FOR INTIMATE MOMENTS 


Distinguished chamber music discs 


Bach: 7 Sonatas for Flute and Harp- 
sichord. Fernand Caratge and 
Marcelle Charbonnier. Vox PL- 
6160, 2 12”. 

Bach: Sonatas and Partitas for Solo 
Violin (complete recording). Alex- 
ander Schneider. Mercury MGL-1, 
4 

Bach: 6 Sonatas for Violin and Harp- 
sichord. Alexander Schneider and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick. *Columbia 
ML2109, ML2110, ML2111, 3 10”. 

Beethoven: String Quartet No 16 
in F Major, Op. 135. Paganini 
Quartet. *Victor LM2q4, 10”. 

Beethoven: Violin Sonata No. 7 in 
C Minor, Op. 30, No, 2. Max Ros- 
tal and Franz Osborn, London 
LP LLP162, 12” 

Brahms: ’Cello Sonata in F Major, 
Op: 99. Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Ralph Berkowitz. *Columbia ML- 
2096, 10”. 

Borodin: String Quartet No. 2 in D 
Major. Galamir Quartet, Period 
505, 12”. 

Brahms: 2 Clarinet Sonatas, Op. 
120. Reginald Kell and Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski. Mercury MG- 
10016, 12” 

Brahms: Piano Quartet No. 1 in G 
Minor, Op. 25. Rudolf Serkin and 
Members of the Busch Quartet. 
*Columbia ML4296, 12”. 

Brahms: Piano Quartet No. 3 in C 
Minor. Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Alexander Schneider, Milton Kat- 
ims. Frank Miller. Mercury MG- 
10010, 12”. 

Debussy: String Quartet in G Minor. 
Paganini Quartet. *Victor LMs, 
10”. 

Mendelssohn: String Quartet No. 1 
in E-flat, Op. 12; Schubert: String 
Quartet No. 13 in A Minor. Fine 


Arts Quartet of the American 
Broadcasting Co. Mercury MG- 
10065, 12”. 

Mozart: String Quartet No. 15 in 
D Minor (K. 421); Hadyn: String 
Quartet in D Major, Op. 64, No. 


5 (“Lark”). Hungarian Quartet. 
*Victor LMX1076, 12”. 

Mozart: 6 Violin Sonatas. Szymon 
Goldberg and Lili Kraus. Decca 
DX103, 2 12”. 

Schumann: Andante and Variations 
in B-flat, Op. 46. Appleton and 
Field (2 pianos) with ’cellos and 
French Horn. Vox VL6050, 12”. 


VOICES RAISED IN CONCORD 
OF SWEET SONG 


Some sacred and secular music 
for large and small chorus 


English Madrigals of Morley, Dow- 
land, Farmer, etc.; American Part- 
Songs by Billings, Thompson, 
Cowell. The Randolph Singers. 
Concert Hall Society CHC52, 12” 

Madrigals and Chansons of Lassus, 
Marenzio, Vecchi, Frescobaldi, etc. 
The Randolph Singers. Concert 
Hall Society CHCg6, 12”. 

Bach: Cantata No. 4—Christ lag in 
Todesbanden. RCA-Victor Cho- 
rale and Orchestra under Robert 
Shaw. *Victor LM2q, 10”. 

Bach: Cantata No. 78—Jesu, Der du 
meine Seele. Chorus, Soloists and 
Orchestra of the Bavarian Radio 
under Josef Kugler. Mercury 
MGi5010, 10”; Reinhardt Choir 
of Zurich with Soloists and Or- 
chestra under Walther Reinhardt. 
Concert Hall Society CHC59, 10”. 

Bach: Christmas Oratorio. Stuttgart 
Choral Society with Soloists and 
Orchestra under H. Grischkat. 
Renaissance SX201, 4 12”. 

Bach: St. John Passion. Akademie 
Choir and Soloists with Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra under F. 
Grossmann. Vox PL6550, 3 12”. 

Bach: St. Matthew Passion. Soloists, 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Ber- 
lin Radio under Fritz Lehmann. 
Vox PL6070, 4 12” 

Haydn: Mass in (Marvazeller- 
messe). Soloists and Chorus with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under Hans Gillesberger. Hadyn 
Society HSLP2o011, 12”. 

Kodaly: Te Deum. Chorus with the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Henry Swoboda. Westminster. 
WL»50-1, 12”, 
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Mozart: Mass in C Minor (K. 427). 
Soloists, Chorus and Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Meinhard 


von Zallinger. 
HSLP2006, 2 12”. 

Mozart: Vesperae Solemnes de Con- 
fessore (K. 339). Bavarian Radio 
Choir and Orchestra with Soloists 
under Josef Kugler. Mercury MG- 
15014, 10”. 

Poulenc: Mass in G; Britten: Cere- 
mony of Carols. RCA-Victor Cho- 
rale under Robert Shaw. * Victor 
LM1088, 12”. 

Schiitz: The Christmas Story. Solo- 
ists with the Cantata Singers and 
Orchestra under Arthur Mendel. 
REB Editions 3, 12”. 


Haydn Society 


FROM THE TREASURY 
OF ART-SONG 


Five superlative recordings 


Bartok & Kodaly (arr.): Hungarian 
Folk Songs. Leslie Chabay (tenor) 
with Tibor Kozma (piano). Bar- 
tok BRSoo4, 12”. 

Brahms: Four Serious Songs, Op. 
121. Helen Traubel (soprano) 
with Conraad V. Bos (piano). 
*Columbia ML2072, 10”. 

Grieg: Haugtussa — Song Cycle. 
Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with 
Edwin McArthur (piano). *Vic- 
tor LM1094, 12”. 

Moussorgsky: Songs and Dances of 
Death. Jennie Tourel (mezzo-so- 
prano) with Leonard Bernstein. 
*Columbia ML 4289, 12”. 

Wagner: Wesendonck Songs. Eileen 
Farrell (soprano) with Orchestra 
under Leopold Stokowski. * Victor 
LM1066, 12”. 


CONNOISSEUR’S CORNER 


Significant and provocative music 
old and new—mostly new 


Bartok: 6 String Quartets. Juilliard 
Quartet. *Columbia ML 4278, 
ML4279, ML4280, 3 12”. 

Bartok: Sonata for 2 Pianos and 
Percussion. Maro Ajemian, Wil- 
liam Masselos, Sol Goodman, 
Abraham Marcus. Dial 1, 12”. 

Gabrieli: G.: Canzonas for Brass and 
Strings. N. Y. Brass Ensemble. 
Esoteric 503, 12”. 

Ives: Symphony No. 3. National Gal- 
lery Orchestra under Richard 
Bales. WCFM LP-1, 12”. 

Janacek: “Youth”—Sextet for Winds. 
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Prague Wind Quintet & V. Kotas. 
Mercury MG15009, 10”. 

Kodaly: Sonata for Solo ’Cello. Janos 
Starker. Period 510, 12”. 

Prokofieff: String Quartet No. 2 in 
F, Op. 92. Fine Arts Quartet of 
the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Shostakovich: Trio in E 
Minor, Op. 67. Shostakovich, Ois- 
trakh, Sadlo. Mercury MG10045, 
an”. 

Schénberg: String Quartet No. 3, 
Op. 30. Pro Arte Quartet. Dial 4, 

Schénberg: Serenade for Septet and 
Baritone Voice, Op. 24. Warren 
Galjour with Chamber Ensemble 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. Eso- 
teric 501, 12”. 

Sessions: Symphony No. 2. N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. *Co- 
lumbia ML2120, 10”. 

Varese: Jonisation; Integrales; Den- 
sity 21.5; Octandre. EMS 401, 12” 

Walton: String Quartet in A Minor. 
Hollywood Quartet. Capitol P- 


8054, 12”. 444 
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ton Gould Orchestra. Columbia 
ML2015. 

Soft Lights and Sweet Music: Soft 
Lights and Sweet Music; You and 
the Night and the Music; Tell Me 
That You Love Me Tonight; Or- 
chids In the Moonlight; I’m In 
the Mood For Love; My Silent 
Love; Goodnight Sweetheart; 
Let’s Put Out the Lights. Morton 
Gould Orchestra. Columbia ML 
2021. 

Hits of the Golden Twenties: Ava- 
lon; Stumbling; Moonlight On the 
Ganges; Charleston; Diane; I'll 
See You In My Dreams; Nobody's 
Sweetheart Now; I Love You. 
Morton Gould Orchestra. Colum- 
bia MLeige. 

April in Paris: April in Paris; Danc- 
ing with You; Speak to Me of 
Love; Pigalle; Beyond the Sea; 
Comme Ci Comme Ca; The River 
Seine; La Vie en Rose. Victor 


Young and His Singing Strings. 
Decca DL5259. 
Journey into Melody: Just One of 
Those Things; In a Calm; Pop- 
Invitation Waltz; 


corn Polka; 


April In Paris; Shadow Waltz; 
Hucklebuckle; Kiss Me Again. 
Robert Farnon and His Orches- 
tra. London LPB213. 

Music of Ernesto Lecuona. 
Black and His Orchestra. 
don LPB165. 

Marches of the World: Stars and 
Stripes Forever; Entry of the 
Gladiators; Madelon; Goodbye 
My Little Captain; Sons of the 
Brave; Radetzky March; March of 
the Cavalry; Rakoczy March. 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Stolz. London 
LPS273. 

Reginald Kell and his Quiet Music: 
In the Gloaming; The Gentle 
Maiden; Killarney; Some Folks 
Do; Has Sorrow Thy Young Days 
Shaded; Gentle Annie. London 
LA38. 

Waltzing on Air: The Boy Next 
Door; When I Grow too Old to 
Dream; Silver Moon; For You; 
I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles; I 
Wake up Smiling; Masquerade; 
Two Hearts in 34 Time. Frank 
DeVol and His Orchestra. Cap- 
itol BD53. 

Music of Alec Wilder. Alec Wilder 
Octet, and Columbia String Or- 
chestra conducted by Frank Si- 
natra. Columbia ML4271. 

Sleigh Ride (Anderson); Serenata 
(Anderson). Boston Pops Orches- 
tra conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor 49-0515. 

Medley of Richard Rodgers Waltzes. 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted 
by Arthur Fiedler. Victor 49-0944. 


Stanley 
Lon- 


MOVIE MUSIC 


Music by Max Steiner: Incidental 
music for Since You Went Away; 
Now, Voyager; The Informer. 
Max Steiner Orchestra. Capitol 
KCF e250. 

Music for Films: Spellbound; Want- 
ed for Murder; This Man Is Mine; 
Stairway to Heaven; Loves ol 
Joanna Godden. Queen's Hall 
Light Orchestra; Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Columbia M794. 

The Wizard of Oz (Arlen). Judy 
Garland with Victor Young Or- 
chestra and chorus. Decca DL 
5152. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarts. 
Recorded from sound track of 
Disney film. Victor Y17. 

Motion Picture Favorites: Septem- 
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ber Song; It’s a Grand Night for 
Singing; Sweet Leilani; Carioca; 
A Foggy Day; Thanks for the 
Memory; Sweet and Lovely; I'll 
Take Romance. Columbia ML 
2022. 

Theme Music from “Gone With the 
Wind” (Steiner). Victor 28-0419. 


PIANO MUSIC 


Night Life on Two Pianos: I Got 
Rhythm; Stardust; Baby Boogie; 
Stormy Weather; Limehouse 
Blues; All the Things You Are; 
Body and Soul; Russian Lullaby; 
March from “Love For Three 
Oranges.” Morley and Gearhart, 
duo-pianists. Columbia ML2033. 

Piano Playhouse: Falling In Love 
with Love; Orchids in the Moon- 
light; Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music; Lady Be Good; Younger 
Than Springtime; The Most Beau- 
tiful Girl in the World; Indiana. 
Cy Walter, Stan Freeman, Joe 
Bushkin. MGM E514. 

East Side Rendezvous: Soft Lights 
and Sweet Music; Lost in a Fog; 
They All Laughed; Please; Stella 
by Starlight; The Gypsy in My 
Soul; June in January; Mean to 
Me; I Let a Song Go out of My 
Heart; Don’t Blame Me; Laura; 
Nice Work if You Can Get It. 
Bernie Leighton, pianist. Colum- 
bia CL6112. 

Art Tatum—Piano Solos: Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues; Willow Weep For 
Me; Dancing in the Dark; Nice 
Work if You Can Get It; I Cover 
the Waterfront. Capitol CF216. 

Music for Four Pianos: Andalucia; 
Traditional Cradle Song; Proces- 
sion from Peter and the Wolf; 


Waltzes from Die Fledermaus; 
Toccata Guatemala. Philhar- 
monic Piano Quartet. Columbia 
ML2071. 


All the Things You Are: All the 
Things You Are: Lovely to Look 
At; You’re the Cream in My Cof- 
fee; You’re a Sweetheart; You 
Are My Lucky Star; You're a 
Sweet Little Headache; You Are 
too Beautiful; You’re My Every- 
thing. Carmen Cavallaro, pianist. 
Decca DL5066. 

For Sweethearts Only: Love Your 
Magic Spell Is Everywhere; I 
Love You; So in Love; Sweetheart 
of All My Dreams; Will You Re- 
member; Let Me Call You Sweet- 
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heart; P.S. 1 Love You; Stay as 
Sweet As You Are. Carmen Cav- 
allaro, pianist, with string orches- 
tra. Decca DL5199. 

Eddy Duchin Plays Cole Porter. 
Columbia CL6081. 

Andre Previn — By Request: Who; 
Who Cares; I’m Old Fashioned; 
You’re the Top; Anything Goes; 
Bewitched. Victor P262. 


VIENNESE MUSIC 


Music of Franz Lehar. Zurich Ton- 
halle Orchestra conducted by Le- 
har. London LLP8. 

Franz Lehar Memorial Album. 
Eileen Farrell, Charles Fredericks 
and orchestra conducted by Al 
Goodman. Victor P236. 

Die Fledermaus (complete opera). 
Soloists, chorus and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. London LLP281-282. 

A Concert of Strauss. London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Josef Krips. London LPSe212. 

Strauss Overtures and Waltzes. 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Johann Strauss. Columbia ML 
2041. 

Kalman and Waldteufel Memories. 
Robert Stolz and His Concert Or- 
chestra. London LLP 143. 


FOLK MUSIC, ETC. 


Burl Ives: The Wayfaring Stranger, 
Columbia CL6058; The Return of 
the Wayfaring Stranger, Colum- 
bia CL6109; More Folk Songs, Co- 
lumbia CL6144. 

Stephen Foster Songs. Frank Lu- 
ther and the Lyn Murray Quartet. 
Decca DL5149. 

Songs of the South African Veld. 
Josef Marais and his Bushveld 
Band. Decca DL5014 and DL 
5083. 

Latin American Songs. 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus. 
bia LP4144. 

Folk Songs of Brazil. Bidu Sayao, 
soprano. Columbia LP4154. 

Romantic Gypsy Airs. Emery 
Deutsch and His Gypsy Orches- 
tra. Victor 

Northumbrian, Elizabethan, and 
Irish Folk Songs. Kathleen Fer- 
rier. London LPS48. 

Ellabelle Davis Sings Negro Spir- 

ituals. London LPSi82. 444 


Leonard de 
Colum- 


The Perfect Squelch —a la 
Musique! One of Rossini’s pupils 
had composed a march in memory 
of Beethoven’s funeral. Rossini 
agreed to listen to it. The pupil 
played his opus and confidently 
awaited the verdict. After a long 
silence, from Rossini: “The compo- 
sition has merit, but it would have 
been better if you had died and 
Beethoven had written the march!” 


SHOCKLEY 


(Continued from pag? 20) 


dancers imitating Negroes imitating 
Indians, as they were “stealin’ 
through the swampum, looking for 
the wampum.” Oh, it was all very 
gala, and the chorus literally hung 
on the backdrop each night as they 
watched golden-haired Lyneia go 
made and die. We had a scrump- 
tious tree with real Spanish moss 
dripping lugubriously stageward. 
Audiences were better and bigger, 
critics and relatives were happy, but 
the deficit was still with us. 

After many hasty telegrams to 
publishers and thorough checking of 
personnel files we came up with 
The Devil and Daniel Webster, us- 
ing Serva Padrone as the curtain 
raiser. ‘True to the nature of Guilds, 
our 150 members do different jobs 
in various productions. Scenic de- 
signer Menge turned up as the deaf 
mute in Serva; Hoffmann hero Bob 
McSpadden made a cherubic Devil, 
while Hoffmann’s villian, Dolph 
Price, drawled his way through 
Daniel Webster. Cheers rang out for 
the costumes and settings, and make- 
up ran rampant in the Jury of the 
Damned. Children flocked backstage 
after their special Devil matinee, and 
goateed Maestro Hubert Kockritz in- 
sisted on a prop “pie for breakfast” 
being saved for him after each per- 
formance. For this production, the 
orchestra had been cut to an elec 
tric organ, a piano, and a violin— 


a strangely effective combination. 


Guild Prexy Samuel A. Messer strut- 
ted in the periwigged role of Jus- 
tice Hathorn, and Anneliese’s bal- 
let romped through a square dance. 
So happy were critics and audiences 
that we repeated the double bill, 
ending our first season of “Opera 
in English” with an artistic pat 
on the back and a red ledger book. 
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The second season subscription 
campaign got off to a better start. 
We do all our own promotion, ad- 
vertising, and ticket selling, and 
since we all gladly volunteer our 
time, it’s a mad rush at the begin- 
ning of each season. The “we” 
refers to the 150 active members of 
the Guild, who range from three to 
sixty years of age, with full-time vo- 
cations. We have doctors, nurses, 
choir directors, commercial artists, 
executives, lawyers, teachers, sales- 
men, librarians, factory workers, 
aviators, Carpenters, taxi drivers, 


telephone operators, secretaries, 
radio announcers, social workers, 
authors, housewives, professional 


musicians, students among our mem- 
bers — and a shortage of baby sit- 
ters. Just imagine the job of sched- 
uling rehearsals to fit these varied 
work shifts! We are a real cross sec- 
tion of the Midwest, and we have 
a great and wonderful time pitching 
in to get the job done — the job 
we love. 


Everybody Helps 


We opened last year with Trial 
by Jury, coupled with The Old Maid 
and the Thief, with a streamlined 
budget. The former emphasized one 
of the Guild’s trademarks, individual 
chorus characterizations. Each _per- 
son becomes a separate character 
instead of the antiquated “all raise 
arms to left, sit down on the third 
beat, now smile” routine. We use 
children in the chorus, as well as 
singers in other age brackets, just as 
you would find in any real crowd. 
Naturally the bride in Trial wore 
the made-over wedding creation 
from The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster, Our costume department al- 
ways has a sewing bee when a pro- 
duction is scheduled. Occasionally 
we have to rent certain ornate pe- 
riod costumes, but most of them are 
improvised by Maxine Johnston or 
borrowed from friends and/or rela- 
tives. Our props and decor come 
from countless different community 
sources. 

Hansel and Gretel and Shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountain shared 
the yuletide bill. We had the cutest 
little angel ballet you ever saw, but 
the tremendous effort involved in 
anchoring one large tree for the 
forest scene about finished us. And 

(Continued on page 43) 
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CHORAL MUSIC BY 


S.A.T.B. SECULAR 


GULF CLOUDS 
PETER PETER PUMPKIN EATER 
LOVE SOMEBODY 5579 
KEYS OF HEAVEN 5580 .18 
OVER THE RIVER AND THROUGH THE WOODBG.......... 5581 .20 
OLD KING COLE 5582 .20 
KEEP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD. 5584 20 
HIE AWAY HOME 5583 18 
THREE BLIND DICKORY DOCK MICE 5585 
THE MONKEY’S WEDDING 5586 .20 
SERENITY 5588 .16 
AS I SAT UNDER A SYCAMORE TREE (Christmas)... 5589 .18 


T.T.B.B. SECULAR 


O MARY DON'T YOU WEEP 6594 .18 
CINDY 6595 -16 
PETER PETER PUMPKIN EATER 6597 .18 


S.S.A. SECULAR 
STAR REACHING 7340.16 


S.A.T.B. SACRED 


5572 18 
5573 18 


THY WORD IS LIKE A GARDEN 1006 18 
GOD OF THE EARTH 1012 16 
RESPONSES 1013 20 
GOD OVER ALL 1014 18 
VOICES OF GOD 1019 .18 
HE CAME SO STILL (Christmas or General) 1020 16 


Edwin H. Morris & Company, Ine 


549 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Now obtainable as separate solos for violin and piano: 


ALLEGRETTO (in the style of Boccherini) 
GRAVE (W. F. Bach) 

BALLET MUSIC FROM ROSAMUNDE (Schubert) 
RECITATIVO and SCHERZO (unaccompanied) 
BERCEUSE ROMANTIQUE 


Also the following, which were formerly in the 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF SUITE, (now out of print): 
SONG OF INDIA from Sadko 

HYMN TO THE SUN from Le Coq d’or 
CHANSON ARABE from Scheherazade 


Repertoire for the beginning student: 
ASSEMBLED EDITION, Vol. 1 for violin and piano: 

Contents: TOY SOLDIERS MARCH, RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven 
(Simplified), CAPRICE VIENNOIS (Simplified), MINIATURE VIENNESE 
MARCH, NEGRO SPIRITUAL MELODY (Dvorak), SYNCOPATION, AUCAS- 
SIN AND NICOLETTE, OLD FOLKS AT HOME (Foster). 

These and all KREISLER compositions may be seen or purchased 
at all leading music stores. We do not sell music at retail. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


67 W. 44 St. New York 18 
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Variety 


Band Music 


The Awakening of 
Galatea 


Lyric Poem (Gr. 3) 
By N. DeRubertis 


Full Band 4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 


Plantation Memories 


Southern Rhapsody 
(Gr. 3) 
By J. L. Tarver 


Full Band 4.50 
Sym. Band 6.50 


Bop She Goes 


Concert Bebop (Gr. 4) Full Band 4.50 
By Deke Moffitt Sym. Band 6.50 


American Grandeur 


Overture (Gr. 3) Full Band 6.00 
By Earl D. Irons Sym. Band 8.00 


Moody Contrasts 


Modern (Gr. 3) Full Band 4.50 
By Ira F. Vail Sym. Band 6.50 


Sounds from Treasure 
Island 

Cornet Solo (Valse) 

Gr. 3 Full Band 


By Geo. E. Brenner Sym. Band 4.00 


Solo & Piano. .90 


A Trio Grows in 
Brooklyn 


Novelty Trio—Clarinet, Cornet & Trombone 
By Leo Vitello Full Band ~=—-1.50 


The Constellation 


Concert March (Gr. 3) Full Band 2.00 
By Glenn Halley Sym. Band 3.50 


Kolomea 


Overture (Gr. 3) 
By James L. Fulton 


Full Band 3.50 
Sym. Band 5.00 


Men of Florida, We’re 


March (Gr. 3) 


By Henry Fillmore Full Band 


The Marching 


Symphony 
March (Gr. 3) 


By Dick Feasel Full Band 1.25 


Fillmore Music House 


528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ALL AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


By M. Farmer 


2 
4 
17 
22 
(Solution on page 45) 
ACROSS 50. Encounter 13. Wing-shaped 
Gl. 1g. Is not (contr.) 
1. Christmas green “52. Man’s nickname 20. Jewels 
Sack 53. Warbled 23. Coming soon 
g. A center or goal 54- Afghanistan (abbr.) 25. Hung at Christmas 
14. Baffle 56. Seines 27. Lubricate 
15. Wrath 58. Measures of area pro nobis” 
16. Christmas song 62. Soft drink 30. Strips of cloth 
17. Total 65. Eggs 31. Mountain nymph 
of great 66. Snow-time vehicles 34. Madame ...... , soprano 
joy” 68. Burst 35- Perfect 
21. Girl’s name Sra Morini, violinist 37. Motor fuel 
22. Soothing powder 7 Roe Lupino, actress 39. Cap 
24. List of candidates 72. Pares 43- Even (poetic) 
RG ies of Bethlehem 74. Words of a song 44. Royal 
26. “And glory 75. Conducted 45. Niton (chem. symbol) 
around” 76. Confuse 46. Mountain (abbr.) 
28. Struck 47. Covered with water 
30. Toward 45. , Tegion in 
32. Slacken tempo (imus. Morocco 
abbr.) 1. Warmth 53- Flight of steps 
33- All seats sold (abbr.) 2. Earthen jar 55. Desired 
34. Note of the scale 3. Soothes 56. Christmas 
36. Potter’s clay 4. Limited (abbr.) 57- Every (contr.) 
38. Pretended 5. Still 59. To provide a ceiling 
40. Vegetables 6. To edge furtively 60. Journey 
41. Money (slang) 7. Operatic solo 61. Exclamation ; 
42. Kind of star that shone 8. Mars 63. Christmas gift for a girl 
over Bethlehem g. Masters of, Ceremony 64. Part of a church 
46. Musical instrument pop- (abbr.) 66. Baglike structure 
ularized by Latin Amer- 10. Each (abbr.) 67. Health resort 
ican music 11. Box 70. 101 
49. South Dakota (abbr.) 12. Musical ending 73. Editor (abbr.) 
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the Witch hadn’t been inside her 
oven until opening night! Set prob- 
lems can be a real headache. 

In the latter performance the 
shepherds cavorted delicately behind 
a scrim, all wispy and lovely in their 


. symbolism, but the Celestial Mes- 


senger (now in the cast of Red, 


‘White, and Blue), resplendent in a 


white toga, had such black, hairy 
legs that he looked for all the world 
like Gargantua as a choir boy. 

After a sponsored: repeat of Trial 
and Old Maid came our triumph, 
Street Scene, which sent the Polio 
Fund over the mark. The Kurt 
Weill opus captured Cincinnatians’ 
minds and hearts. Children of Guild 
members played the kid parts, al- 
most stealing the show. Our so- 
prano section alone populated a 
whole stage with their young hope- 
fuls. Family man Frederic Harper 
Shaffmaster, one of the three found- 
ers, sang the role of the expectant 
father while his wife (the technical 
director) screamed the birth cries 
offstage and their young sons 
romped through the _ children’s 
games on stage. A doctor in the 
chorus brought hospital equipment, 
and the city loaned street signs and 
a fire hydrant. This writer, playing 
the part of Ma Jones, by the way, 
suffered through every performance 
because she, of all people, had height 
fright, and the Jones family lived 
up on the second floor. So, eight 
stalwart males drew straws to help 


Ma up the creaky ladder each night, 


and Conductor Byrd watched anx- 
iously until he saw the Jones face 
sneer its first catty lines from the 
window. The wonderful dance trio 
created their own choreography. 
Street Scene was sold out for all 
performances; critics came from 
east and west to applaud. We evi- 
dently had found the cheese for our 
mousetrap. 


Potato Crisis 


Benjamin Britten’s tricky Albert 
Herring followed, with about the 
happiest but hardest working -cast 
on record. Five weeks of evenings, 
and even all day Easter Sunday, were 
devoted to perspiring rehearsals. 
The impressionistic set was super, 
the cast was delightful. We man- 
aged to wangle an orchestra of 
twelve for this one, because it 
screamed for the orchestral satire. 
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In fact, our costume coordinator, 
who loved Herring so much that she 
came to all the rehearsals, called it 
a tonal spree with vocal accompani- 


ment. We'll never forget the rush ~ 


of picture-taking for the Sunday 
newspapers, or the cast’s hysterical 
condition every time Albert’s hic- 
cough sequence came around. The 
only sour note was the late curtain 
on opening night. The janitor had 
locked up the huge sack of potatoes 
that Albert had to drag on the stage 
in the first few minutes of the show. 
We had to get the janitor out of 
bed to unlock the potatoes! Critics 
chortled and called it “perky, pene- 
trating, and provocative,” and audi- 
ences rolled in the aisles. The Brit- 
ish Consulate was there in full force, 
happily watching the English and 
American flags flutter in unison. 


Summer Doings 


The 1950 summer didn’t bring 
the extreme heat we’ve come to ex- 
pect; in fact, there were some almost 
frosty nights. On one such night we 
gathered brush for the witch’s broom 
and took Hansel and Gretal to In- 
diana very successfully. Our annual 
picnic was a grand success. We auc- 
tioned records and souvenirs from 
our productions, did a comic 
resumé of the season, plus the pre- 
miére of a one-act farce by Bill Byrd 
and Fred Harper. All our subscrib- 
ers and friends were there, at $1.50 
per (paper) plate, and we swam, 
sang, ate, and thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves until all hours. We have 
always tried to include our audi- 
ences in our fun and in our plan- 
ning. Actually, each purchaser of a 
ticket becomes a number of our Re- 
search Committee and Advisory 
Board, because we enclose musical 
menus with each program, asking 
the public to vote on their prefer- 
ences for Music-Drama Guild pro- 
ductions. 

Taking the votes from our menu 
ballots, plus the recommendations of 
the Research Committee, we came 
up with a four-production season 
for 1950-51, plus a special children’s 
performance — Britten’s Let’s Make 
an Opera. So encouraging was the 
advance season ticket sale that we 
moved to a larger theater, where we 
opened October 5 with Gershwin’s 
Of Thee I Sing. The bathing beau- 
ties practiced all the appropriate 


RAYMOND 


BURROWS 


Piano Series 
for the Older Beginner 


Volume One ( Id Book) 


$1. 


The first of a remarkable new 
teaching series for the teen- 
age beginner, written in col- 
laboration with Harry R. Wilson 
and D. Savino. 


New arrangements of world- 
famous songs selected and ar- 
ranged by Dr. Wilson in asso- 
ciation with Hugo Frey. Now in 
its 3rd printing. 


7 A miniature overture for ba 


by CHARLES L. COOKE 


ull $6.00 Symphonic $9. 


Conductor part $1.00 


Extra parts 50c 


First in a series of modern ; 
American compositions written 
for class C bands but music- 
ally attractive for higher grade 
‘bands as well. 


Write today for free 
literature on: 


Music for Millions Series 


Children’s Hour 
Big Note Piano Pieces 


Victor Herbert Piano Solos 
J. J. Robbins Choral Catalog 


At your dealer or direct — 


‘and Sons, Inc 


221 West 47th Street 
York 19 


J. ROBBINS 
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chorus girl routines, the wedding 
dress of many of our other produc- 
tions was reconstructed for Dorothy 
Short, the children played vigorous- 
ly in Madison Square Garden, and 
the whole cast painted “Winter- 
green for President” signs every 
minute they were off stage. The 
department stores loaned us props 
and furniture, Prexy Messer played 
a wrestler, and one of Cincinnati’s 
leading newspaper columnists took 
a whack at being Supreme Court 
Justice. Four tenors (all we had) 


quadrupled as_ French soldiers, 
photographers, reporters, and secre- 
taries. One high-voiced lad is a re- 
searcher in the field of electronics, 
one an assembly line worker, another 
a high school senior, and the fourth 
an ex-Air Force pilot. It was a 
great show with grand box-office ap- 
peal! 

Now we're all set for Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville in December, 
The Cloak and Spanish Hour in 
February, and the final production, 
Knickerbocker Holiday, in May. 


Yost Violin Method 


ever published. 


Scale and Arpeggio Studies 


makes playing of scales an enjoyment. 


Music 
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\VJoLK WEIN 


For the Progressive Violinist & Teacher 
The Yost System of Violin Playing 
Comprising the following books: 
Basic Principles of Violin Playing 


This book embraces the theory of violin playing based upon Dynamic Freedom. Clearly 
presents the manner in which pedagogical works should be used and taught. 
Price $1.50 


Published in three volumes. An entirely new approach is attained in acquiring good 
intonation. Position fingering based on the relative finger and interval distance makes 
this a simple and sound musical approach. Truly the most modern and practical method 


Price $1.00 each volume 
Studies in Pizzicato and Harmonics 


The latest Technical Work for violin. Includes left-hand pizzicato and harmonics. These 
have been neglected because of their infrequent use. Dr. Yost’s book fills a distinct need 
in the pedagogic literature. This exposition of these phases of violin technic will be 
most welcome to the advanced player and also to the student. 

Price $1.00 


Exercises for the Change of Positions 
This book guarantees an early solution of this important problem. Includes changes 
between all positions from Ist to 7th with all possible fingerings. 
Price $1.00 
The Key to the Mastery of Bowing 


The most exhaustive and complete book on bowing ever published. Five short easily 
memorized formulas are given. The solution to all types of bowing problems and string 
crossings are well presented and easily understood. 

Price $1.00 


Many scale books have been written. None of them presented this daily routine of prac- 
tice for the violinist in the clear and concise way that Dr. Yost has written them. This book 
Price $1.00 
The Key to the Mastery of Double-Stopping — Price $1.00 
Studies in Finger Action and Position Playing — Price $1.00 

Bow and Finger Magic — Price $1.00 


Send for FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE on all the 
above books. Volkwein catalog sent upon request. 


If your dealer cannot supply the above publications order direct from 


\VJoLKWEIN BROS. 


yBLISHERS 


INCORPORATE D 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


The Research Committee is already 
at work on next year’s repertoire, 
and the Woman’s Subscription Com- 
mittee has big plans for the summer 
ticket drive. 

In addition to our regular produc- 
tions, we keep some half dozen 
“portables” on tap for out-of-town 
performances, and we have about a 
dozen others which can be whipped 
up with fair speed. We have pre- 
sented about 100 promotional pro- 
grams to music clubs and civic or- 
ganizations, plus numerous radio 
and television “guest spots.” The 
seventh edition of our official month- 
ly, “Operations English” is just off 
the mimeograph. We are proving 
our ability to put opera on a self- 
supporting basis by making our own 
faith and enjoyment carry over the 
footlights. The Cincinnati Music- 
Drama Guild belongs to the people 
in it and to the community. As a 
Navy doctor who sings chorus bari- 
tone puts it: “The Guild’s not an 
extra-curricular activity, it’s not a 


hobby, it’s a way of life!” 444 
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wrote in all styles and excelled in 
them all. It was, however, in the 
serious and emotional type of madzi- 
gal that he reached heights not quite 
attained by his contemporaries. The 
consummate style and flinish of his 
works impart a dignity which sets 
them apart as the finest of their kind. 
Directness and purity of style were 
coupled with a strong sense of beauty 
in sound, a fertile imagination, and 
delicacy of touch which enabled him 
to color exactly each varying shade 
of emotion expressed in the words 
to which he so happily wedded his 
music. Wilbye was among the first to 
use strong dramatic discords which 
Monteverde used at a later date in 
excess. 

Monteverde (1567-1643), the in- 
novator and one of the most pro- 
lific writers of madrigals, was 
destined to play a decisive part in 
the transformation of the musical 
language. Rules of art were thrown 
to the winds; scholastic prejudices 
were cast aside; dissonances were 
multiplied; melodies sometimes pro- 
ceeded by large intervals with fear- 
less leaps of ninths and elevenths. 
Such were the innovations found in 
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id his First Book of Madrigals for Five B ’ B hild Tar ai 
Monteverde’s great achievement AILILWET DIING 
ner was the of the some- b Sop Helen Trau- 
what incoherent use of accidentals ° the olitan Opera has mS HONE 
into a clear method of transposition P ie} 
zen from one key to another. ‘Through 
ita tions unknown at that time, he pre- ng 
ped pared the way for the tonalities of ing 
mliaicee, mostly to satisfy a sentimental urge VIA 
but also admits the investment in- Ri 
dio track, to discover something new 
The manifested itself powerfully in him. 
nth- A musician guided by inspiration 
off and fantasy, he reserved to himself, 
ying according to his desire, the right of 
self- observation or violation of rules. His 
own only object seemed to be to express 
the as intensely as possible the passions 
which agitate the human soul. In 
ople his second madrigal book (1592), 
\s a Monteverde, who lived in a_vo- 
pari luptuous atmosphere at the court of 


en i& Gregor 


- an Mantua, expressed his emotions with 


150 East 50th Street, New York City 


octl was adopted by composers to show 


mt a vehement power. The form of the Th iginal “Flying Pianist” 
(44 madrigal can be seen breaking up 
in all direcitons. It already contains Quarter of a century experience in 
the orchestra; it anticipates the can- 
tata for solo voice, and it fore- 9g 9g 
gr Book now for “Festival of Brittain” Beyruit, Sals- 
ions of the opera. Jn Qui rise o Tirsi, 
tke blah burg, Edinburg, and festivals of all hemispheres. 
che voices and two low voices sing in 1800 
advi- duet. Only at rare intervals do the Telephones Plaza 5- 1205 | Murray Hill 8-5643 
juite five voices sing a few chords together. 1809 
The The style of this madrigal is es- , 
¢ his sentially the same as that which later Write to her at the San Carlos Hotel 


cind. off two or three voices in a duet or ISS OSS SSL meatal 
were trio. The voices pursue each other 
auty lightly, borrowing from each other 


me brilliant but rapid runs, and at the 
end unite and interweave in thirds 
and sixths. 


him 
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vords New Goal 
d his D 
rst tO To Monteverde the madrigal was emonstrates 
te in he dim rceived at the 
time. By the aa anche four and Piano Method 

e in- five appeared recitativo had been Ce) 

pro- born. It was frequently found in pure 

was book four and it dominated the ew *Ry 
rt in whole of book five. The use he made MB, 
usical of the stile recitativo in his madri- * SAMBA 
own gals for five voices must have seemed 
dices like a sacrilege to the Florentine orero 
were purists. These compositions were 7 
pro- magnificent works, but to Monte- * GUAR, 
fear: verde’s contemporaries they must CHa 
enths. have had the earmarks of stupefac- = ste. 
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The Fifth Book of Madrigals 
(1605) was one of the first works of 
its kind published with the addition 
of a basso-continuo (optional in the 
case of the first thirteen, obligatory 
in the last six). Here the new genre 
was definitely developing in the di- 
rection of the new forms, the aria 
and cantata. This book contains an 
innovation which was destined to 
revolutionize music from har- 


‘BEST CURE FOR. 
TROUBLE! 


vnc CH CORPORATION 


21-4 East 216th St 
New York 67, N. y. 


monic point of view. For the first 
time, chords of the seventh and ninth 
were taken without preparation to 
determine a tonal cadence. Monte- 
verde’s delight in his discovery can 
be felt, for he multiplied such 
cadences in his later writings. The 
last madrigal in book five, Questi 
Vaghi Concenti, is a gigantic com- 
position in nine parts. The voices 
are divided into two choruses sup- 
ported by the bass. These choruses 
answer each other in canonical 
imitiation and are united in a 
powerful finale. 

The drama was obviously becom- 
ing an obsession with Monteverde. 
The first four books of madrigals 
were lyrical. Because of his un- 
quenchable desire to create, the fifth 
book becomes very dramatic. Drama 
requires an audience. Monteverde’s 
development of the madrigal ceased 
when he began to transfer it to an 
audience. When the sense of the 
stage or the platform began to define 
the respective relations of performer 
to audience, a situation appeared 
which was fatal to further develop- 
ment of a form which thrived only 
under limitations. 

By the time Book Eight of madri- 
gals was published, in 1638, the mad- 
rigal was dead and the new cantata- 
opera had emerged. Monteverde 
had wrung from the madrigal every- 
thing of which the genre was capable 
and even more! 

The madrigal was the first music 
to be introduced into society, a fact 
which gave music a new impetus and 
society an added impulse. Auditors 
were not a requirement during the 
madrigal period, as all persons 
present were expected to participate 
in performance. Madrigals were gen- 
erally sung by music lovers after the 
evening meal. The madrigal part- 
books would be passed and the mis- 
tress of the house would earnestly 
request each guest to participate. To 


be able to read and sing one’s part 
was almost a requirement of every 
lady and gentleman of distinction. 
The servants might be the auditors, 
This accounts for the inwardness, 
impersonality, quietude, etc., of so 
many of these works. Madrigal com. 
posers had no audience sense. Audi- 
ences can only overhear the madri- 
gal. Sustained chords, used so effec- 
tively in modern works for audience 
appeal and appearing rarely in the 
madrigal, were purely incidental. 
The chief fascination of the madrigal 
impinges constantly upon its liberty 
and diversity in performance. 

The madrigal, the song of the 
people, the song about people, was 
the glory of the Elizabethan and the 
early Jacobean age. Nothing is more 
astonishing in the whole history of 
music than the story of the madrigal 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 


For the past thirty-seven years 
Manager of the 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


announces that he has 
formed a Partnership with his son 


CHARLES A. LUTTON 


to be known as the 
LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


and will continue to serve you as in the 
past, and will still continue as Manager 
of Music Department of the Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency Music Department. 


When you need a Music Teacher 
write, wire or phone 


LUTTON .MUSIC PERSONNEL. SERVICE 
HA rrison 7-1279 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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composers. The suddenness of its de- 
velopment, the extent of the output, 
the variety and originality as well as 
the fine quality of work, the brevity 
of its endurance, and the complete- 
ness with which it finally collapsed 
—all these features combine to dis- 
tinguish the madrigal school as the 
strangest phenomenon in the history 


of music. 444 


N Bach’s day, it was the custom 

during the Nativity season for 
boy choirs to parade the streets sing- 
ing Christmas carols. As a boy, Bach 
himself earned his bread and butter 
by singing in a choir which sang in 
church, as well as at weddings and 
funerals, and also in the streets. It 
is related that in the town of Liine- 
burg, where Bach lived at that time, 
there was a second choir belonging 
to a rival school. The rivalry be- 
tween the two choirs in the matter 
of carol-singing in the streets led to 
several collisions. Peace was at length 
established by alloting certain streets 
to each choir for its exclusive per- 
formance. 


L. makes fascinating reading, and 
food for thought, too, to look 
back into the beginnings of the vari- 
ous composers who were considered 
in their day the “wild men,” the 
“new school,” the ‘barbarous her- 
alds” of the sad state that the 
glorious art of musical composition 
was fast coming to. . . . One such 
example comes to light in connec- 
tion with Richard Wagner. When 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society performed the in- 
troductions to Lohengrin and 
Tannhduser in 1852, these numbers 
were not placed along with the 
other music on the program, but 
were played at the very end of the 
concert, with a five-minute inter- 
mission separating them from the 
other works performed. A note on 
the printed program called attention 
to this intermission and requested 
that those of the audience who did 
Not care to listen to this new music 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
leave the hall. 
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Equalized resistance 
explains why a Martin is 
easier on the embouchure ... gives 
the cornetist staying power! Try 
a Martin and see for yourself how 
it helps both your range and 
endurance. Write for 
descriptive literature and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Presenting! 


INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS 


for band 
FUGUE IN F MAJOR (B) 


Handel-Harvey 


(Full 2.50 Symphonic 4.00) 
(Full 3.00 Symphonic 5.00) 


ROMANTIC TONE POEM (6C)....... Lucien Cailliet 
(Full 4.00 Symphonic 6.50) 


for orchestra 
OVERTURE & ALLEGRO FROM LA SULTANE (A-B).... Couperin-Milhaud 


(Score 2.00 Orch, parts 4.00) 
THE LEGEND OF THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER (B)................ Harl McDonald 
(Score 2.00 Orch. parts 3.50) 
for chorus 
FRIENDSHIP AND FREEDOM (SATB)......0.00..0..000.000.000008 Parks Grant .20 
O’ LIFE WITH SPLENDOR (SATB & SSAA)....0.000000...... Grieg-Cailliet .16 


RIVER BOY (SATB & SSA) Miller-Elkan .20 
TO MAKE A GARDEN GROW (SATB & SSA).......... John T. Howard = .20 
FROM THE DEPTHS—Psalm 130 (SATB) N. L. Norden .18 
EVENING SONG (SSA) A. L. Scarmolin .16 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street ~ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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OW often we hear “Oh, Christmas has become 

such a hectic, commercial affair that it doesn’t 
mean what it used to! Secretaries address huge stocks 
of greeting cards from carefully assembled files. Crowds 
of people shove one another around in frantic search 
for gifts. When a purchase is made a name is checked 
off the list with a gesture that indicates a feeling of 
relief rather than the pleasure of remembrance. A 
vicious circle of seller-buyer gift exchanges gets under 
way. The same old carols are heard time and again, 
not too gently, from loudspeakers in railway stations, 
homes, supermarkets, barber shops, schools, and_pass- 
ing automobiles. And on the seventy-ninth hearing of 
‘Silent Night’ in eight days someone yells, ‘Shut it 
off! I can’t take it any more.’ ” 

Such remarks are heard all too often during the 
Christmas season. Those who make them are disturbed 
not only by the noise and confusion that surround 
them but also by their longing for something that they 
once knew as the Christmas spirit. 

We asked six people to tell us how they remember 
Christmas in their native homes. They have done so 
in “I Remember Christmas.” (pp. 8, 9, ). Each 
nation has some definitely indigenous theme, but there 
is a common bond feeling for celebration that assumes 
spiritual values far above the mechanical. There is 
realization that, above all, Christmas still means Christ. 


WE'RE willing to wager that few of the singers who 
perform the usual complement of Christmas carols 
remember much of their source and derivation. 
LAURENCE TAYLOR (p. 72) reviews the stories of 
eleven of the most widely used carols. Mr. ‘Taylor, 
formerly a flutist in the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra, is now doing research work in musicology and 
free-lance writing. He hopes that these little stories 
will add to your singing pleasure. 


A CINCINNATI newspaper columnist refers to 
CHARLOTTE SHOCKLEY (p. 28) as “the shock- 
ing Miss Shockley” and hastens to say that the shock 
“will come to Cincinnatians who will see the dignified, 
quiet librarian of the city Board of Education as one 
of the actors in Street Scene.” Miss Shockley doubles 
as publicity director of the Music-Drama Guild, about 
which she tells a most interesting story. 


THE background story of 
the symbols of Christmas 
festivity is presented by 
LEON CARSON (p. 70). Mr. 
Carson is an eminent teacher 
of singing, and currently is 
the chairman of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. He is well known as 
a writer on subjects dealing 
with singing church 
music and will be a regular contributor to Music Journal, 
ANOTHER reminder of the 
origin and history of the 
many elements that con- 
tribute to the Christmas story 
is JONATHAN WILSON’S 
story of carols (p. 15). Jack 
(as he is known to those of 
us who worked with him in 
The Pennsylvanians) is a 
sensitive musician who has 


recently launched a concert 


career. We're betting that he will do well. 


ANYONE who has read 
DAVID HALL’S — Record 
Book will immediately have 
respect for the list of “seri- 
ous” recordings which he has 
meticulously selected for you 
on page 16. Not all of the 
good recordings are on this 
list, of course, but David does 
insist that those that are on 
the list are good. Not only 
that, he can (and will) tell you why he thinks so. 
WOQXR, radio station of The 
New York Times, is the 
darling of the serious music 
lovers, many of whom have 
their lighter moments, too. 
ALFRED SIMON, who is 
WQXR’s Director of Light 
Music, has selected the list of 
recordings on page 17. We 
were pleased to hear Al say 
that there is growing toler- 
ance among listeners—light or 
heavy. It’s music, after all. 


WANTED: CHRISTMAS STORIES 


WHAT interesting and unique Christmas music ac- 
tivities and events do you know about? Is there in 
your community some individual who each year, per- 
haps in just a small way, does something unusual with 
Christmas music? You may know a group of people 
who have an annual activity that brings a lot of en- 
joyment and satisfaction to themselves and others. 
Maybe your school, church, industry, or community 
has developed a large project that would be of interest 
to our readers. 

We want, for our Christmas issue next year, a series 
of picture-stories that tell about ways individuals and 


48 


groups have found to intensify and enhance the Christ 
mas season with music. These storics should be from 
300 to 500 words in length and should be accompanied 
by two or three pictures—but one will be enough if it 
tells the story. 

The time to write and photograph these stories is 
when they happen this year. Here is your opportunity 
to spread the good word about people and events that 
make Christmas mean more because of music. 

Send stories and pictures to: Editor,-Music Journal, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Those accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 
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You will find the real spirit 
of Christmas in, 


*THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS. An inspirational musical setting 
of the story of the birth of Christ told in songs, carols and 
narrated verses from the Bible. Excellent opportunity for 
tableaux. Performance time: 17 min. (SATB $1.00.) 


*’TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. The excitement and 
anticipation of Christmas Eve charmingly captured in a de- 
lightful musical visit from St. Nicholas. Performance time: 7 
min. (SATB 50c; piano-vocal edition 60c.) 


*THE NUTCRACKER SUITE. The imaginative lyrics of Fred War- 
ing’s famous song version of this Christmas standard add a 
new dimension to Tschaikovsky’s fanciful ballet music. Per- 
formance time: 9 min. (SATB, SSA, $1.00 ea.) 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS CARD. A sprightly “Season’s Greet- The 
ings” in the style of a madrigal. A good opening number “ME. carole. and Biblical 
for a Christmas concert. (SATB, SAB, SA, 20c ea.) 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. A new work, modal in feeling and 
modern in sound, but not difficult. (SATB 20c.) 


% WHEN ANGELS SANG OF PEACE (SATB 20c.) 
THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, SET I. God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen; Silent Night; Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
(SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 
THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, SET II. While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks; Away in a Manger; O come, All 
Ye Faithful (SSA 20c.) 
THREE KINGS (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 
LULLABY OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
(SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 
OUR SWEET SAVIOUR DEAR (SATB 20c.) 


%&THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS (SATB 30c.) 
SUSANNI (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE WASSAIL (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 
THE COVENTRY CAROL (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 

% WINTER WONDERLAND (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 

THE CHRISTMAS SONG (SATB, SSA, TTBB 20c ea.) 

* BEHOLD THAT STAR 
(SATB, SSA, TTBB, SAB, TB 20c ea.) 

RISE UP SHEPHERD AND FOLLER (SATB, SSA, 20c ea.) 


recorded for Decca 


hristmas 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


EAST STROUDSBURG 4 PENNSYLVANIA 
GOOD MUSIC FOR BETTER PERFORMANCE 
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The CHRISTMAS SONG recorded on exery y major record label 
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BY JOHNNY MARKS 
arr. by List Price 
é SONG Popular Price 
SONG (Children’s Edition) Albert Sirmay 
PIANO SOLO (Simpl.) Albert Sirmay .... 36 
CHILDREN’S ACCORDION Pietro Deiro Jr. 0 GD 

EDITION 
CONCERTINA ARRANGEMENT Joseph P. Elsnic 
ORGAN SOLO Viloma Gaumer 
DANCE ORCHESTRA Johnny Warrington .......... 
QUICKSTEP BAND Paul Yoder 

(Symphonic Band) . 1.75 

CONCERT BAND, David Bennett 

Can be used with Chorals 
: VOCAL ORCH. Joe Leahy 

(Female Key F) . 1.00 
TWO PART VOICES. Harry Wilson 
WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) Harry Wilson 
MEN’‘S VOICES (TTBB) Harry Wilson . 226 
MIXED VOICES (SAB) Harry Wilson... 
a, MIXED VOICES (SATB) Harry Wilson . sae 
ELECTRIC, STEEL GUITAR The Oahu Staff. .60 
Bb TRUMPET Dick JOCObS AO 
Eb ALTO SAX Dick Jacobs . lait te 
TROMBONE OR CELLO Dick Jacobs . 
VIOLIN, FLUTE or OBOE Dick Jacobs .... 4 
Bb CLARINET or Bb TENOR SAX Dick Jacobs * S&S 


With Piano Accompaniment—Solo or Duet 
Availahle at your local dealer 
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